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PREFACE 


The story that every child loves best of all 
is the one which is about family life and which 
begins ‘“‘Once upon a time.” 

The stories included in this collection are based 
upon true incidents and have been told countless 
times to eager child listeners. They have the 
quality of brevity which makes them readily 
available for reading aloud or telling. They offer 
new material of interest and ethical value to 
both teacher and mother. 


CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 
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WHEN GRANDFATHER 
WAS A BOY 





HOW THE STORIES BEGAN 


‘““There’s nothing but the chimney of the Old 
Place left, grandfather,’”’ John said as they walked 
back from the orchard with their pockets full of 
apples. ; 

“That’s all,” grandfather answered with a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

“Why don’t you tear down the old chimney, 
grandfather ?”’ John asked, ‘‘now that you have 
the big new house. It’s nothing but a pile of old 
bricks out here in the field.” 

“TI am keeping it because it tells me stories,” 
grandfather said. ‘‘Every time I go by it when 
the wind blows down through it, that old chimney 
has something interesting to say to me.” 

“Oh!” said John, with his eyes very big now. 
“Let’s stop a minute by it, grandfather, and see 
if it tells us a story.” 

So they stopped in the field by the old chimney, 
and suddenly along came.the wind, singing 
through the bricks. 
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Whoo-oo0-00, went the wind. 

*“What does it say, grandfather ?’’ asked John. 

“It says that one fall, when I was only five 
years old, something wonderful happened. Your 
great-grandmother went for a whole day’s journey 
in the stage to sell some cloth she had spun and 
woven, and when she came back she brought 
me, — what do you suppose ?”’ 

_ “Oh, I don’t know. Please tell me,’ begged 
John. 

“‘A little red rocking-chair!’’ grandfather said. 
‘‘And when it was cold and stormy I sat and 
rocked and rocked in the little red rocking-chair 
in front of the chimney, and roasted apples and 
chestnuts, and read about Robinson Crusoe.”’ 

“Oh, how nice!’”’ John said. 

Suddenly the wind sang again through the 
bricks of the old chimney. 

Whoo-oo-00, went the wind. 

“What does it say now, grandfather ?”’ asked 
John. 

“It says that once, a long, long time ago, when 
I was only six years old, there came a very cold, 
freezing storm quite early in the fall. We hada 

[4] 
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big, blazing fire of logs, and it roared and crackled 
in the chimney. We were at supper, but we heard 
a strange noise like someone crying, and it 
seemed to come down the chimney. Your great- 
grandfather went out in the rain with a lantern, 
and there on the roof was a little Indian boy. He 
was close to the chimney, trying to keep warm. 
He had strayed away from the reservation and 
had climbed up the logs to the low roof where the 
chimney was. Your great-grandfather asked him 
to come down and see how warm the chimney was 
inside the house. He stayed with me all night, and 
his father, a big chief, followed his trail and took 
him home in the morning.” 

“Qh, how exciting!” John said. 

Then the wind sang again through the bricks 
of the old chimney. 

Whoo-00-00, went the wind. 

“Ts it telling something now?” asked John. 

“Oh, it is telling the best story of all now,” 
grandfather said. 

“Once, when it was fall and I was seven years 
old, it was cold early, and your great-grandfather 
and I wanted to build a fire in the fireplace. We 
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brought in some pine knots and some hickory logs 
and laid the fire. Then your great-grandmother 
said that we must not light the fire. So we shiv- 
ered and wondered why we couldn’t light a fire.” 

‘““What was the reason ?”’ John asked. 

“One morning,” said grandfather, ‘‘we found — 
an empty swallows’ nest lying on the wood in the 
fireplace. Your great-grandmother had a feeling 
that the swallows that nested in the chimney had 
not flown away yet, and she was right. When 
the empty nest blew down, we knew that it was 
safe to light a fire whenever there was another 
cold night, because the swallows were safe.”’ . 

*“Oh, I am so glad!”’ John said. 

**And is that all about the old chimney?” he 
asked as the wind rushed off to sing in the orchard. 

“Oh, no,” grandfather said. ‘‘I could tell you 
ever sO many stories about what happened when 
that old chimney was new.” 

“Oh, goody! And will you, grandfather?” 
John asked. 

‘Of course I will,’’ grandfather said. 

And that is how the stories in this book began 
in the very first place. 

[7] 


THE LITTLE LOST CATBIRD 


‘**Why, you don’t mean that you’ re not in shed 
yet,” said grandfather. 

Grandfather was sitting in his big wooden 
rocking-chair close to the kitchen door, listening 
to the crickets out in the garden. 

“It’s late for a little lad like you to be down- 
stairs in his nightgown.” é 

“Please, grandfather dear,’’ said John — 
**Once upon a time.” 

“Well, now, I don’t know about that,” said 
grandfather, trying to look very cross. ‘It all 
depends upon what you’ve been doing today.” 

“T was late for school,’’ said John, trying to 
look scared. 

“What made you late?” said grandfather, 
sternly. 

John hung his head. “e 

“It was the catbird’s fault. I followed her 
way across the fields, to see if she really hatched 
kittens.” ) 
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“A ee said prafierther — ae re-- 
minds me — 

Grandfather was looking far away, over the 
garden, and into the long ago. 

“Oh,” said John, as he snuggled into erates 
father’s lap. 

“Once upon a time, when you were a little 
boy —”’ 

“I was going down the lane to pick black- 
berries,’ went on grandfather. 

“‘How big were you, grandfather ?”’ asked John, 
tucking up his toes in his nightgown. 

“Oh, just a little fellow — about knee Aichi to 
a “grasshopper,” said grandfather. 

“T didn’t know that a grasshopper had knees,” 
said John. 

*““Now, see here,’’ said grandfather, sternly, 
“‘who’s telling this story — you or I? And do- 
you suppose any grasshopper is going to stop in 
the middle of a road long enough to show you 
his knees. Why, he is too busy using them all the 
time. I think it’s time you went up to bed.” 

‘Oh, please, grandfather,” said John. ‘I won’t 
interrupt any more.” 

[9] 
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**Well — as I was saying,’ grandfather went 
on, ‘I was going to pick blackberries, and I had 
a new tin pail to put them in, and I wore my best 
straw hat with the wide rim to keep the sun out 
of my eyes. I had ona blue and white checked 
shirt and brown jean trousers. You remember I 
told you last night that your great-grandmother 
wove enough cloth every spring for two pairs of 
brown jean trousers and they had to last all sum- 
mer. You never saw your great-grandmother.”’ 

“No, I never did,’ said John. ‘‘What was it 
about the blackberries, grandfather dear ?’’ 

“T didn’t say that the story was about the 
blackberries,”’ said grandfather. ‘I said I was 
starting out for the blackberry bush. Your great- 
_ grandmother said that if I came home to the farm 
before noon with the pail full of berries, she would 
make me a saucer pie for supper. Well, all the 
way I was thinking about that pie, and wondering 
if there would be so much juice that I’d have to 
eat it with a spoon. I got to thinking so hard that 
I went straight past the blackberry bush. I went 
on, and on, down the lane until I came to the edge 
of the woods, and then I heard a noise.”’ 

[ 10] 
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“Goblins!” said John, his eyes sticking way out. 

“No,” said grandfather; ‘it was this.” He 
made his voice very high and squeaky. 

““Meitouw, metouw !’” 

“A kitten!’ said John. 

“No,” said grandfather; ‘it was a little 
catbird. 

“It had fallen out of its nest. It couldn’t fly. 
There it lay on the ground just waiting for me to 
pick it up. I can see it now. It was a little gray 
bird with white spots on its breast. 

“Well, it objected, of course, and tried to 
scratch me, but I picked it up and I put it in 
the tin pail with the cover on loosely and I started 
home. I thought I’d tame that little catbird and 
hang it up in a cage at the back door.” 

*‘Oh,”’ said John. ‘“‘Did you really tame it ?”’ 

*“T thought you weren’t going to interrupt me 
any more,”’ said grandfather. 

**As I was saying, I started along home, but I 
hadn’t gone very far when I heard another noise. 

*** Vetouw! Meiouw!’’’ Grandfather made his 
voice very, very gruff. 

**A cat!’ said John. 
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‘**No,” said grandfather; it was the little cat- 
bird’s mother. She was coming along behind me 
in the road as fast as Sam Hill.” 

““Who was Sam Hill?”’ asked John, but grand- 
father went right on. 

“Sometimes she would light on a bush and 
screech, sometimes she would stop on the wall 
and screech, but she kept right on following me. 
She was saying just as plainly as I’m saying 
it now, ‘Give me back my baby!’”’ 

_ “Oh, did you do it ?”’ asked John. 

“Not for a while,” said grandfather. 

“T ran away from the old catbird with the little 
catbird in the tin pail. But after a while I got to 
thinking. I sat down on a stone beside the road, 
and I thought and thought and thought about 
how the old catbird had picked up sticks for her 
nest, and how she had taken so much pains to 
lay eggs, and how she’d been planning to teach 
that young catbird to fly. There she was, sitting 
on a low branch in front of me, all alone. And 
there was her baby in my tin pail.” 

“I suppose you gave her back her baby,” said 
John after a while. 
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*“Now, how did you ever come to guess that ?”’ 
said grandfather. 

“TI just emptied that little catbird out of the 
pail into the road, and I went along home. I sup- 
pose she helped it to get under the bushes for the 
night and taught it to fly in the morning. I never 
saw it again, though I went down the lane every 
day all summer.” 

**Is that all the story ?”’ asked John, softly. 

“Yes, that’s all,’ said grandfather. 

**And you never had any little tame catbird ?”’ 
asked John. 

“No,” said grandfather. 

*‘And no saucer pie that night ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Well, I guess I’ll go up to mother now,” 
John said. 


[13] 


THE SQUIRREL WHO FOOLED 
GRANDFATHER 


Grandfather was standing by the old chimney 
out in the field. John was standing close to grand- 
father, and he had a bag of chestnuts. Out in the 
road there were red and yellow leaves hurrying 
about, and the wind was making strange noises in 
the old chimney. 

““Once upon a time —”’ began the little boy. 

“There was a shagbark tree that stood near the 
Old Place where I lived,” grandfather went on. 
“Tt stood at the end of the road, by the stone 
wall. I’d been watching it for quite a spell, for it 
hadn’t been able to bear any nuts. It was too 
small, you know. But one fall it made an extra 
effort and it had about a pint of nuts way up on 
the top branches. Shagbarks were scarce that year. 
Your great-grandmother said that she would 
make some molasses taffy with nuts in it some 
night. I was planning to gather those shagbarks 


for the candy if the wind ever blew them down, 
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“Well, there was a smart little squirrel who 
lived in those woods. He used to sit on the stone 
wall every day right under the shagbark tree. I 
used to see him when I went by to school. He 
would sit there with his little paws folded over his 
fat little stomach, just looking and looking up at . 
those nuts. 

**One day, late in the fall, it was very cold and 
the wind blew just the way it is blowing now. I 
started off down the road to school, whistling to 
keep warm. I came to the shagbark tree.” 

““Had the wind blown down the nuts?’’ asked 
John. f 

“It had!” said grandfather. 

**There they lay in a little brown heap on the 
ground.” 

**Did you put them in your pockets?” asked 
John, his eyes very big. 

**No,”’ said grandfather ; ‘‘I was afraid the big 
boys at school would take them away from me, 
but I knew where there was a hole in the stone 
wall. I picked up every single shagbark and I hid 
them in that hole, thinking I would get them on 


my way home from school. 
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‘tT missed nearly all my lessons that day and 
was kept in, because I was thinking of molasses 
candy with shagbarks in it. It was nearly dark 
when I came by the stone wall. I pulled up the 
loose stone to get the nuts. There was not one 
there! Every nut was gone. Then I heard a little 
chirping noise behind me. The squirrel was sitting 
on top of the wall. I could just see him through 
the dark. It sounded as if he were laughing at me. 
He knew what had become of those nuts.” 

“You ought to have left half the nuts for him 
in the first place,’ said John, soberly. 

“That was just it,” said grandfather, ‘tonly I 
didn’t think about it at the time. He saw me hide 
those nuts. A squirrel is sure to get even with 
you, especially if you try to get the better of him.” 

“Did your mother make you the molasses 
candy ?”’ asked John. 

“Yes, but it had no nuts in it,” said grand- 
father. ‘Now you run along and put some of - 
those nuts back in the woods for the squirrel.” 


[ 16 ] 
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“The goose has come, grandfather,”’ said John. 
““He’s hanging up by his legs in the cellar. To- 
morrow he will have his stuffing put in. Don’t 
you hope that you and I will get the drumsticks, 
grandfather dear ?”’ 

‘Well, I don’t know about that,” said grand- 
father. ‘Did I ever tell you about the goose in 
the swamp down back of the farm where I used 
to live?” 

‘**Oh, grandfather dear, is it Once upon a Time? 
May I sit in your lap, and will you make it a true 
story ?”’ John’s eyes were shining. 

‘**A story?’ grandfather asked. ‘‘Well — did 
your mother say you could stay up awhile 
tonight ?”’ 

“I can stay up until seven o’clock,” said John. 
**Oh, please, do hurry, grandfather dear! Once 
upon a time there was a wild goose —” 

‘tNiow who said there was only one goose?’ 


Grandfather tried very hard to scowl. 
ele 
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John climbed up and put his arms tight around 
grandfather’s neck. 

**Well — Once upon a time there were two 
dozen geese —”’ 

‘Ves that’s better,” said grandfather. ‘And 
they had it all fixed up that they’d go south the 
day before Thanksgiving. I wonder if you ever 
saw a flock of geese start away for the winter. 
They don’t pack their trunks like you, but they 
make about as much fuss as if they did. 

*“There’s always one big, old goose who honks 
like a steam engine when it’s time to start. Then 
he goes on ahead a little way to see what the 
weather is along the route, and pretty soon he 
comes back and he honks some more, and he pecks 
the legs of the little geese to make them hurry. 

“There they all were in the swamp lot the 
morning before Thanksgiving. The leader started 
first. All the others followed with their yellow 
legs tucked up under them and their wings spread 
out wide. They were all going south, away from 
the ovens and the dripping pans. I was sitting up 
on the wall, and I saw them go — all except the 
End Man.” 

[18] 
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““Who’s the End Man?” asked John. 

““He’s the goose that’s every bit as important 
as the Leader,” said grandfather, ‘‘only he doesn’t 
get any credit. He has to wait in the swamp until 
all the others have started and not one little goose 
is left behind. Then, when they have all gone, he 
may start; but he has to fly alone, at the very 
tail end of the line.” 

“*It’s lonesome for him, isn’t it?”’ said John. 

“That’s just what I was thinking when I got 
down from the wall and started home,” said 
grandfather. “After supper your great-grand- 
father came in. ‘What are we going to have for 
dinner tomorrow, mother ?’ he said. ‘I was think- 
ing a fine, fat goose would taste good. After 
breakfast I think I’ll go down to the swamp 
with my gun and see if I can’t bag one!’ 

“*That will be fine, John,’ said your great- 
grandmother. 

"I slept in the attic, and after I went to bed 
and pulled the bed quilt up to my chin to keep 
- out the goblins, I got to thinking about that End 
Man goose down in the swamp lot. Suppose he 
didn’t get away in time. Suppose he got shot in 
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the morning because he had stayed behind to do 
his duty. I didn’t sleep very well that night. I 
woke up before it was morning. I dressed by star- 
light. Then I lighted the barn lantern.” 

‘**Did you go down to the swamp ?”’ asked John, 
sitting up very straight. ‘‘Was the End Man 
there ?”’ 

“T went all the way to the swamp,” said 
grandfather. 

‘It was so cold that I had to warm my hands 
on the lantern. It was so dark that I could hardly 
see the way, but pretty soon I heard a noise.” 

Grandfather made his voice very soft. 

““* Honk, honk!’ ”’ 

“Was it the End Man?” asked John. 

“Yes,” said grandfather; ‘it was. I climbed 
up on the edge of the stone wall and looked over. 
There was the End Man frozen into the swamp. 
He couldn’t get out anyhow. 

“Well, I reached down with a stick and ham- 
mered‘the ice. It was thick because it had been 
a cold night. It didn’t break at first. After a 
while it cracked a little mite so the goose could 


get one of his legs out. Then he helped. Pretty 
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soon he got his other leg out, and then one wing, 
and then the last wing. Up he flew, without so 
much as saying thank you, and off he sailed just 
as the sky began to get red on Thanksgiving 
morning.” . 

“Tt was the wild goose’s Thanksgiving Day, 
wasn’t it ?”’ said John after a while. 

“Well, I think he felt thankful to get out of the 
swamp,” said grandfather. 

**What did you have for dinner, grandfather ?”’ 
asked John. 

**T don’t remember,” said grandfather ; “it was 
so long ago. Maybe we had sparerib. I don’t 
care about eating goose so much as some people 
do. Now you run along to bed. It’s seven o’clock, 
sonny.” 
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This is another once-upon-a-time story about 
when grandfather was a little boy named John. 

He used to live in a little red farm-house at 
the end of a country lane, and you remember 
how he was a little, Jittle boy once and wore brown 
jean overalls and a blue and white checked ging- 
ham shirt. But the part about grandfather that 
you didn’t know, because it was never in a story 
before, was about great-grandfather’s cow. She 
was named Hannah, for great-great-aunt Hannah, 
and it was grandfather’s work to go way down to 
the east pasture late every afternoon to drive 
Hannah home to be milked. 

School lasted longer in the days when grand- 
father was a little boy named John than it does 
now. It was so late in the summer when his 
vacation began that the blackberries were ripe. 
They hung thick on the bushes along the road. 
They looked like fat black thimbles, and they 
were bursting with juice. 

[ 22 ] 
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Grandfather played until it was four o’clock, 
and then great-grandmother said, ‘‘It’s time to 
go down to the east pasture, John, and drive 
Hannah home.” 

“Oh, dear,” grandfather said. ‘tI don’t see why 
Henry can’t bring her. It’s my vacation.” Henry 
was the hired boy on the farm, and he was help- 
ing great-grandfather get in the oats. 

“No, John,” great-grandmother said; ‘it is 
your work to go for Hannah.”’ 

So grandfather started, but very unwillingly. 
He went slowly down the road, and he stopped 
to whittle boats from branches and sail them in 
the brook. He stopped, too, to eat blackberries. 
Oh, grandfather ate a great many blackberries! 
The sun began to sink lower and lower behind the 
hills, and the road was gray with dusk. The cool 
dew began to fill the air, and, where the sun had 
been, one twinkling star shone out. Still grand- 
father ate blackberries. He had forgotten about 
Hannah. 

But suddenly grandfather looked up. 

**Oh, dear,’”’ he said, ‘Show dark it is! Henry 


said he saw a bear on this road once.” 
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Then the branches at the side of the road 
moved, and snapped, and crackled. 

‘Oh!’ grandfather said, trembling all over. 
“That sounds like a bear!”’ and he shook in his 
little hobnailed shoes. 

Just then two great, shining eyes peered out 
of the bushes at him. 

**Oh, oh!” grandfather fairly shouted now. “It 
is a bear!’’ He could not move, he was so fright- 
ened. He knew that the bear had come because 
he had neglected his work of bringing Hannah 
home. 

And just then the bushes opened; out walked 
Hannah when she heard grandfather’s voice. 
Poor old cow! She thought no one was coming 
to drive her, so she had poked out the bars with 
her head and started home alone. 

Grandfather put his arms around Hannah’s 
neck to tell her he was sorry, and then they 
started home together, feeling their, way in the 
dark. They were late for the milking and late 
for supper, but no one scolded grandfather. They 
knew that it was the first day of vacation and 
that it wouldn’t happen again. 

[ 24 ] 
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GRANDFATHER AND THE CHIPMUNK 


Once upon a time, when grandfather was a little 
boy named John, it was harvest time. The wheat | 
was cut, and John put a bag of it over his shoulder 
and started for the mill. 

It was very precious wheat indeed. When the 
miller had ground it into flour, great-grandmother 
would make it into crisp, brown loaves of bread, 
and John would eat thick slices spread with yel- 
low butter and molasses. | 

**Be careful not to spill any of the wheat, John,” 
great-grandfather said as he started. 

The leaves, red and gold, were falling and flying 
through the air like bright birds, for it was Oc- 
tober. John watched them and ran through the 
drifts of leaves that lay on the ground. The bag 
of wheat slipped from his shoulder, for he was not 
watching it. Some of the precious kernels fell to 
the ground. 

**T’ll gather up the wheat I dropped when I 

~ come back,” John said. 
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But the bag was far lighter when John reached 
the mill than it had been when he started from 
home. 

‘**What a small bagful of grain!”’ the miller said. 
*“We need every kernel this year.” 

**T shall come again with more,’ John said, re- 
membering the wheat that he had dropped, but 
when he went back every grain was gone! 

All about John the nuts rattled down, for his 
way lay through the woods. He could have filled 
his pockets with nuts, and his empty bag too, but 
he said to himself, ‘Tomorrow I will come with 
a basket and gather the nuts.”’ 

But when he went to the woods the next day, 
the nuts too were gone! 

The barn was full of piles of golden ears of corn. 
Here and there was a red ear, like a rosy cloud 
lying beside the yellow October sunset. All the 
corn must be shelled. Some of the kernels would 
be saved to feed the hens and some of the kernels 
would go to the miller, as the wheat had gone, to 
be ground into rich corn meal. Oh, what fine, hot 
corn cake the corn meal would make to eat on a 
cold winter’s day! 
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John sat in the sunshine of the barn doorway 
shelling the ears of corn for great-grandfather. 
Tap, tap, tap, the hard, bright kernels fell into 
the big tin pan that he held in his lap. Tap, tap, 
tap. Then there was no sound of their dropping, 
for some of the kernels had fallen to the soft earth 
of the barn-yard. John looked over the edge of 
the tin pan. 

‘Oh, how much corn I am spilling!” he said to 
himself. ‘‘I must pick it up when I get through.” 

He filled his pan and went into the barn to 
empty it into a bushel basket. He counted out ~ 
some more ears very slowly, and then he looked 
inside the hens’ nests to see if there were any new- 
laid eggs. There were six, and he took them in 
to great-grandmother. 

**Now I must shell some more corn and pick up 
all that I spilled,’’ he said. But when John went 
back to the barn-yard and looked for the dropped 
corn, every kernel of it was gone! 

John had lost a loaf of bread, and some nuts for 
molasses candy, and a tin of corn cake! And 
where had they gone? That was the strangest 


part of it all. 
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Out in the woods there lived a little farmer, 
dressed allin brown. John had not noticed him at 
work, but he had watched John, for he was one 
of the most careful farmers in the world and noth- 
ing escaped his sharp little eyes. His farm was 
near a big oak tree and he had dug himself a deep 
cellar where he planned to store his food for the 
winter. In the summer he had made his hay, 
gathering up all the grass that fell from the loads 
driven through the forest. With his tiny hands, 
no larger than an elf’s, the little brown farmer had 
spread the grass out in the sunshine to dry and 
then had turned it and gathered in his hay. He 
lined his cellar with hay because he wanted it 
warm enough to sleep in all winter. Then this 
little brown farmer gathered in his harvest ; not a 
single bit of food was wasted. He built shelves 
around his cellar and filled them with good things. 
He would have enough for himself and for a 
hungry neighbor to eat if need be. When the 
snowflakes flew and the wind howled through 
the woods, the little brown farmer planned to doze, 
and eat, and eat, and doze. Oh, he was well 

. prepared for the winter. 
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He was hurrying home through the woods with 
a red apple when John saw him. John followed 
softly to see where he would go. The little brown 
farmer stopped before a bit of moss that was his 
cellar door. He ran down in. John lifted the 

moss and peeped down into the farmer’s cellar. 

Oh, how surprised he was! 

There, on the little brown farmer’s shelves, lay 
the wheat that John had spilled from his bag on 
the way to the mill. There were the nuts. There, 
too, were the kernels of corn that he had dropped 
in the barn-yard. 

John laid back the moss that was the cellar 
door. 

**The chipmunk found all the food that I lost,” 
he said to himself. 
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THE SCARECROW THAT GRAND- 
FATHER MADE 


This is another true story about grandfather 
when he was a little boy named John. And per- 
haps you will like it best of all the stories because 
it is a funny one. 

There was a wide corn-field back of the little 
red farm-house where grandfather lived, and late 
One summer there were, oh, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of ears of corn in it! There was enough corn 
to feed the family, and the ducks, and the hens, 
and the chickens, and the geese, and the turkeys. 
And after they had eaten all that they wanted 
there would be plenty of corn to carry down to 
the mill to be ground into corn meal for johnny- 
cake and pancakes in the winter time. 

“It is the best field of corn that we have ever 
raised,” great-grandfather said. ‘tWe must take 
good care of it, and the first thing for you to do 
tomorrow, John, is to make as fierce a scarecrow as 
you can to keep the crows from eating the corn.” 
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** All right, father,” grandfather said, but he did 
not at all like the idea of doing anything to frighten 
the crows, for he liked them about as much as he 
- liked any of the wild things on the farm. The 
crows were always the first birds to come in the 
spring, and when he heard them croaking over 
the marsh, grandfather knew that the pussy wil- 
lows were out and the wild flag was turning green. 
The crows talked together on the fences all sum- 
mer; grandfather could almost understand them 
when they told each other that the cherries were 
ripe. And grandfather liked the way the crows 
stayed around the farm late, until snow flew. He 
could see the tracks of their little feet in the snow 
up to Thanksgiving, and even later. 

Grandfather always did what great-grandfather 
told him to do, though, so the next day he began 
making the scarecrow in the corn-field to frighten 
away the crows. He stuck a long bean pole in the 
ground in the center of the corn-field. That was 
the scarecrow’s body. He nailed a shorter bean 
pole across it, near the top, to make the scare- 
crow’s arms. Then he wound the poles with old 


pieces of bags to make the scarecrow fat, and he 
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dressed it in a very old suit of great-grandfather’s, 
and a collar, and a red muffler. He found an old, 
tall hat in the attic that the minister had thrown 
away and the minister’s little boy had sold to him 
for the longest blade of his broken jack-knife. 
Grandfather used to dress up in the tall black 
hat, but not now, because he was too big. He de- 
cided to put the minister’s old hat on the scare- 
crow. The scarecrow had no head, but the hat 
rested on the top of the bean pole that was its 
body, and the brim came down as far as the red 
muffler, so it did not matter about its head. 

When it was finished it was a very fierce-looking 
scarecrow, and grandfather thought what a pity 
it was that it had to stand there in the corn-field 
to frighten the crows. 

That was the summer that grandfather went 
twenty miles in the stage to visit his little cousin 
Emily. He was gone a whole week, and when he 
came back the first thing he did was to go out to 
the corn-field to see how frightened the crows were 
at the scarecrow. He was sure that there would 
not be a crow within half a mile. 

But before he had come near the corn-field he 
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heard the crows talking together just as fast and 
just as loudly as they always did. 

When grandfather came to the edge of the corn- 
field he saw almost all the crows in the neighbor- 
hood sitting in rows and in circles around the 
scarecrow. Grandfather couldn’t understand just 
what they were talking about. It wasn’t about 
spring, or cherries, or fall, or any of the things 
that they usually talked about. Keeping very 
still but watching them carefully, grandfather saw 
in their midst the oldest crow of them all. He 
knew him because his coat was not so glossy a 
black as the others and was gray in spots. He 
limped when he walked, because he had once been 
caught in a snare. He had been coming to the 
farm for years and years. 

The crows talked and talked, and then they 
said everything all over again. All the time they 
were pushing the old crow nearer and nearer to 
the scarecrow. At last, when they were all 
» crowded around its feet, up flew. the oldest crow 
to the scarecrow’s shoulder, snuggling his lame 
foot into the warm muffler and tucking his bald 
old head up under the minister’s hat that was 
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going to be his shelter when it rained or the 
wind blew. 

Grandfather knew now what the crows had 
been talking about. They had been saying that 
the scarecrow had been put there just to take care 
of the oldest crow. And when they saw him com- 
fortably settled on the scarecrow’s shoulder, off 
they flew about their farm business again, cawing, 
walking on the fences, and eating all the corn that 
they wanted. 

Grandfather laughed until he burst one of the 
buttons off his blue gingham shirt. When he told 
great-grandfather, why, he laughed, too, and said 
it was all right; the old crow might live in the 
corn-field with the scarecrow. 

It was a wonderful year for the harvest, so you 
see there was enough corn for even the crows. 
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GRANDFATHER’S NEW COAT 


This is the true story of how grandfather got 
his new coat with brass soldier buttons on it, when 
he was a little boy named John. 

It was once upon a time when grandfather was 
seven years old. You remember he lived a long, 
long way from here, in the country on a farm. 
It was a little red farm-house where he lived, at 
the end of a road that was pretty with flowers in 
the summer and white with snow in the winter. ~ 
There was an orchard at one side of the farm- 
house, where red apples grew, and there was a hill 
at the back where the cows grazed. On the other 
side of the hill were sheep pastures, but they did 
not belong to the farm where grandfather lived. 

Grandfather wore brown jean overalls and a 
blue and white shirt in the summer, but when it 
was winter and so cold on the farm that the trees 
snapped and crackled, grandfather had to wear 
his mother’s red shawl to keep him warm. The 
children at school laughed at the shawl, for grand- 
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father was getting to be a big boy. He wanted a 
coat of his own very, very much, but the cloth 
had to be woven by hand in those days, and it 
took a long time, and the wool cost a good deal 
of money. Grandfather’s mother said that she did 
not see how he could have a new coat just then. 
She said that she did not know when he could 
have a new coat. 

One day in the fall, when the air felt frosty and 
the leaves were falling, grandfather took a walk 
over the hill back of the farm. When he had come 
to the woods he heard a sound in some bramble 
bushes. 

Baa, baa, baa, was the sound. Grandfather fol- 
lowed the bleating until he found a wee little lamb 
with teetery legs, caught in the brambles. It was 
torn and bleeding and lost. 

Grandfather lifted the little lost lamb in his 
arms and wrapped it up in his shawl. Then he 
carried it home and his mother said that he might 
keep it if he asked the shepherd if he was willing. 
The shepherd said that he had no use for such a 
scratched, torn little lamb, so it was grandfather’s. 


He fixed a basket with a piece of blanket in it for 
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the lamb to lie in, back of the kitchen stove, and 
he fed it warm bread and milk. He put bear’s 
grease on its scratches, and in just a little while 
grandfather’s lamb was fat and frisky. He named 
it Snowflake, because its fleece was so white. It 
learned to come when grandfather called it, and 
it followed him all over the house. 

The winter was just as long and cold as the last 
one, and grandfather wore his mother’s shawl 
every day when he went to school. Snowflake 
grew too large for the basket, and when sum- 
mer came again the lamb lived out in great- 
grandfather’s orchard and ate the grass and 
clover there. 

The shepherd passed by the little red farm- 
house one morning, driving a flock of sheep. He 
saw Snowflake in the orchard, with grandfather 
close by. 

“That is a very fine sheep you have,” the 
shepherd said. 

Grandfather laughed. ‘It’s the little lost lamb 
that you gave me,” he said. 

“Well, well,” said the shepherd. ‘I never 
would have believed that it could grow so thick 
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a fleece. I am on my way to the shearer’s, and, - 
if you like, I will take your sheep too. I will mark 
the fleece before I send it to be carded and spun, 
so you can have it if you want it. And I will bring 
your sheep back, safe and sound, with mine.”’ 
Grandfather was very much pleased, and he 
told the shepherd to mark the fleece Snowflake. 
Before many days Snowflake came home with the 
flock, with no wool, but that did not matter be- 
cause it waS summer time and warm. Before 
many more days a package came by the stage 
to the little red farm-house, addressed to John 
Whiting. That was grandfather’s whole name. 
In the package were skeins and skeins of white 
yarn. The yarn had been spun from Snowflake’s 
wool and the shepherd had sent it to grandfather. 
Grandfather’s mother dyed the wool dark blue. 
Then she got out her weaving frame and wove 
it into cloth. Then she held the warm woolen 
cloth up against grandfather’s back. 
**“What are you going to make?” grandfather 
asked. Oh, how his eyes shone when she told him! 
*T am going to make you a new coat, John,” 


she said. 
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It was. a long, warm blue overcoat that grand-, 
father’s mother made for him from Snowflake’s 
fleece. She cut it double-breasted so that grand- 
father could wear it on the coldest day, and it had 
a turn-up collar and four pockets. But the best 
thing about grandfather’s new coat was the but- 
tons. They were brass buttons, cut from his 
father’s old army coat, and each one had an 
eagle stamped on it. 

Snowflake lived to be an old sheep, and the 
wool grew and was cut many times. The first 
shearing was the best of all, though, for it made 
grandfather’s new coat. 
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GRANDFATHER’S SNOWMAN 


When grandfather was a little boy, long ago, 
and lived way off in the country in the little 
red farm-house, he had very little time for play. _ 

It seemed as if there were always something for 
John to do. In the summer there was the berry- 
ing, and the weeding, and the milking, and taking 
the cows to pasture, and bringing them home 
again. And in the winter it was even worse. John 
had the paths to dig, and wood and water to 
bring for his mother, and beds to make for the 
cattle, and the sheep and fowls to feed in the 
barn. The days in winter were so very, very 
short, too. It was hardly light when John ate 
his breakfast and started down the snowy road 
to school. When he came home, late in the after- 
noon, the sun would be a big red ball just drop- 
ping down behind the white hills. 

The winter that this story is about was rather 
mild, though. The tops of the hills were bare of 


snow, the trees showing dark against the sky. 
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There were several thaws, too, and the roads 
were sO much more open than usual that great- 
grandfather, John’s father, decided to take the 
wood sledge and go off for a couple of weeks and 
cut down trees. They were going to need a new 
barn door in the spring, and some other repairs. 
Great-grandfather wanted to get the logs to the 
saw mill as early in the season as he could. 

So he went, and that left John to take care of 
his mother. 

One night after John had gone to bed he heard 
a noise in the bushes out in the back pasture. 
Crunch, crunch, crunch. That was the noise, like 
great feet trampling among the branches. Then 
he heard another noise. Rattle, rattle, rattle. That 
was the second noise, like someone trying the 
padlock that fastened the barn door. John 
spoke to his mother in the morning about the 
noises. 

“T heard them, too,” she said. ‘I think it was 
a bear. The season is so mild that one of the bears 
may have waked up from his winter’s sleep too 
soon. They are always very hungry and very 


ugly when they wake up before spring. What 
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shall we do if he gets into the barn and takes a _ 
lamb or a sheep ?”’ 

Grandfather did not know. He wished, oh, so 
much, that he could save the lambs and the sheep, 
but he was only a little boy, not nearly as big as 
the bear. 

The sun shone a little longer than usual. that 
day, and John hurried very fast, for there was 
something that he wanted to do. He wanted to 
play for an hour before supper and make a snow- 
man. The snow was just right, soft, and easy to 
pack, so John began. 

He worked fast on the snowman so as to beat 
the sunset. He made it taller than he was, and 
fat and well shaped. He made the snowman’s 
face very fierce to look at by using a piece of 
charcoal for the nose, and very large coals for the 
eyes, and icicles for the teeth. The wind had blown 
down a young hickory tree in the back pasture, 
and John put it in the snowman’s arms, like a 
giant’s staff. He tied great-grandfather’s old red 
muffler around the snowman’s head. It was no 
longer warm, because the moths had eaten it, and 


it made the snowman look like a pirate. 
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It was almost dark when John finished the 
snowman. It had been a great deal of fun to 
make it, especially as John had done all his work 
first, not neglecting a single chore. Then he had 
his supper and after that he went to bed. 

It seemed as if John had only just gone to sleep 
when he awoke with a start. There was the same 
noise again. Crunch, crunch, crunch. It was the 
noise in the bushes in the back pasture just as it 
had been before. John sat up in bed and listened. 
He made up his mind that if the second noise, 
rattle, ratile, rattle, came he would get up and dress, 
and see if he and his mother together could guard 
the barn, for it must be the bear. There was no 
other noise, though. John lay down and went to 
sleep again, and dreamed that the snowman came 
alive and took him for a walk to see the bear fast 
asleep in his den. : 

In the morning, right after breakfast, John 
went out to see the snowman. There he was, 
just as huge and fierce as he had been the day 
before. His icicle teeth stuck way out, his pirate 
head-dress was bright red in the sun, and he held 


the young hickory tree bravely. a John 
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looked at the snow around the snowman on the 
ground. Then he shouted, ‘*‘ Mother, oh, mother, 
come here! We saved the lambs!”’ 

And when John’s mother came out, she found 
that it was quite true. Big footprints, four to- 
gether, showed in the snow of the back pasture. 
They came down to the barn-yard to the snow- 
man. They went all around the snowman, and 
then back to the pasture again. They did not go 
to the barn door. 

The bear had come again, but he had been 
afraid of grandfather’s snowman! 
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HOW GRANDFATHER CAPTURED 
THE INDIAN 


**T don’t feel quite safe, John,” great-grand- 
mother said to grandfather. ‘I wish that your 
father would come home. They say that a band 
of Indians has come to pitch camp in the north 
woods.” 

Grandfather looked up from the hearth where 
he sat whittling. He had a very fine new jack- 
knife. He was whittling a top from a stick of 
wood in the wood basket. It would be a long 
time, though, before he would spin the top out- 
of-doors. The nights were cold. The wind whistled 
in the dry cornstalks. The pumpkin vines had 
been killed by the frost. 

‘““Father won’t be back for a week,” grand- 
father said. ‘‘He has to sell all those fox skins 
before he comes, and the stage is slow, the roads 
are so bad.” 

“TI was quite sure that I saw footprints in the 
corn-field this morning,”’ great-grandmother said. 
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“If the Indians should come, I don’t know what 
we should do, just one woman and one little boy!” 

Grandfather put away his whittling and stood 
up now. It was a long, long while ago, when 
grandfather was a little boy, no bigger than you. 
He was a brave little boy, though, usually. He 
felt very brave now because he was the man of 
the little red farm-house. 

“‘I know what I would do if the Indians came,”’ 
he said, standing high up on the toes of his cow- 
hide boots. ‘I would take care of you, mother.”’ 

Great-grandmother put her hands on her little 
boy’s cheeks and kissed him. ‘My brave little 
John!’’ she said. Then she looked at the tall 
clock in the corner of the kitchen. 

*“Why, it is three o’clock!”’ she said. ‘‘Could 
you take the eggs to the store and get back before 
dark, do you think ?”’ she asked. 

“T’ll try,” grandfather said. So he put on his 
blue coat with the brass soldier buttons cut from 
his father’s uniform. He took the basket of eggs 
and started down the road to the store. 

It was a long way, and the days were quite 
short because it was now autumn. Grandfather 
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whistled as he walked, to cheer himself. Once, 
when he was near the north woods, he thought 
that he heard a whistle in answer. But he de- 
cided that it was an echo or just a blackbird. 

Grandfather reached the store and left the eggs, 
and started home with the egg money in his 
pocket. 

It was quite dark now. Grandfather knew the 
road very well, but it did not seem the same. 
Once he thought he saw flashes of red through 
the trees. It looked as if fires were lighted. They 
were deep woods, though, where no one lived. 
Once he thought the dry branches crackled as if 
someone were walking softly. 

“Just a jack rabbit,’”’ grandfather said to him- 
self, but he suddenly saw a great shape in the road 
in front of him. 

There stood an Indian, dressed in blankets and 
feathers; and grandfather was only a little boy, 
and all alone. 

He did not run, though. He did not even cry 
when the Indian motioned to him to go on ahead. 
The Indian followed. He was making grandfather 
show him the way home. Grandfather’s heart 
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went pit-a-pat to hear the Indian’s footsteps be- 
hind him. He held his hand on it and he touched 
the soldier buttons which helped him to be brave. 
He felt, too, of his fine new jack-knife. 

They had almost reached the little red farm- 
house. The light from great-grandmother’s candles 
twinkled down the road. Grandfather felt as if he 
must do something to save his mother from the 
Indian. He knew just how frightened she would 
be to see him. She was not expecting an Indian, 
—only her little boy. 

Grandfather suddenly stopped. He turned and 
faced the Indian, for he had thought of some- 
thing to do. 

“How!” grandfather said very bravely to the 
Indian. Then he gave the Indian his fine new 
jack-knife. 

**How!”’ the Indian said, and he smiled through 
the paint on his face as he took the knife. He 
snapped it open and shut. He tried it on a tree. 
_ Then he turned around in the road and went back. 
He was so pleased with the jack-knife that he let 
grandfather go the rest of the way home alone. 
Grandfather saw the Indian again. He came to 
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the little red farm-house the next day to bring a 
present in return for the knife. It was a pair of 
warm little moccasins for grandfather, stitched in 
a design with beads. Great-grandmother asked 
him to come in and warm himself in front of the 
fire, and he sat on the settle for quite a while, not 
saying anything, but looking pleased. When he 
went, great-grandmother gave him a bag of meal. 
He came several times after that, once with a little 
bow and feather-tipped arrows for grandfather. 
Once he brought three other Indians, and they 
walked all over the farm as if to see if it were 
safe. Great-grandmother always said that she 
believed their Indian tried to guard the little red 
farm-house until great-grandfather came home 
again. 

But grandfather always said, when he finished 
telling this story, that it pays to be brave. And 
he believed that any child could be as brave as he 
was, about an Indian or anything else. 
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Once upon a time, when grandfather was a 
little boy named John and lived in a little red 
farm-house at the end of a oi uate lane, it was 
Christmas. 

It was a very different Christmas time from ours 
today. Grandfather was not going to hang up his 
stocking, because his mother was very strict and 
did not believe in it, and the only Christmas gift 
that he was looking forward to was a new red 
muffler. 

Grandfather was not going to have a Christmas 
tree. Very few children had Christmas trees in 
those days. Grandfather had seen a picture of a 
Christmas tree in a book, though, and he wished 
— oh, how grandfather did wish — that he might 
have a Christmas tree. 

The day before Christmas grandfather was out 
chopping wood, and he saw a straight, green little 
evergreen tree growing all by itself in a clearing. 
It looked to grandfather just like a Christmas 
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tree, so he decided to make it into one, not for 
himself but for his little wild neighbors. 

So grandfather made the tree very pretty by 
sticking red berries to the ends of the branches. 
He brought some Christmas gifts to hang on it 
from the farm-house. There was a piece of tallow 
drip for the field-mouse, and a bunch of wheat for 
the snowbirds. Around the edge of the tree he 
laid a circle of nuts for the squirrel. 

When grandfather had finished trimming his 
Christmas tree it was Christmas Eve, and the 
clouds sent down some snowflakes, like stars, that 
made the tree even prettier. 

On Christmas morning grandfather put on his 
new red muffler and went down to look at his 
Christmas tree. All his gifts were gone. The field- 
mouse, and the snowbirds, and the squirrel had 
come, as soon as the Christmas star shone, to find 
the food that was their Christmas. 

But upon grandfather’s Christmas tree was 
tied a surprise gift for him. It was a box of 
dominoes! No other .gift could have made him 
any happier, for there were very few games in the 
farm-house. 
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A card on it said: 


Nery Chrtatmae from Caroline. JF wae 
walking down the wad and JF raw you 


tiimming ie tree. 


Caroline 





It made grandfather very happy indeed, for he 
had no girl playmate. 

Caroline was a little girl who lived in the village. 
Who do you suppose she grew up to be? Why, 
grandmother! 
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GREAT-GRANDFATHER’S STORY ABOUT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Once upon a time, long ago when grandfather 
was a little boy named John, he liked stories just 
as much as you do. His father, who was great- 
grandfather, could tell stories very well indeed. 
So when it was dark outside the little red farm- 
house where they lived, and supper was over and 
the candles were lighted inside, John would say, 
‘Please tell me a story, father.” 

“Which story, John ?” great-grandfather would 
say. 

John would answer, ‘The apple story, please.” 

Then great-grandfather would tell it, and it was 
a story about George Washington, too. This is 
the story, the way great-grandfather told it to 
his little boy John. 

“It was a long, long time ago in Virginia. The 
Washington home was on a beautiful river, and 
there was splendid country with deep green forests 


all about. The woods were so thick with trees that 
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hardly a gleam of sunlight could creep in, and all 
sorts of birds and beasts made their homes there, 

**But there were pleasant open places around 
the great white house, where the five-year-old 
George Washington could play, and there was the 
orchard! 

‘**George thought that there never was an or- 
chard like his. It looked just like a fairy place in 
the spring, when they first moved to this new 
home, the pink blossoms shining against the blue 
sky. It was then that his cousin gave him a big 
red apple, saved from the season before. 

“Little George held the apple in both his hands 
and looked at it. It was so large and so round 
that it needed both his hands to keep it from 
falling. It was almost too big an apple for one 
little boy to eat alone. That was what George 
was thinking about, whether or not he should eat 
it all himself. 

“There were several things that George could 
do with the apple. He could pare it and see if the 
skin came off whole, twirl it three times around 
his head, and then throw it down on the gravel 


path to see if it lay in a letter W. Then he could 
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cut the juicy inside into pieces to share with his 
brothers and sisters, and plant the little black ~ 
seeds to see if they would send apple-tree sprouts 
up through the earth. 

“No, he decided not to do any of these things. 
He ate the apple all alone. 


“The pink apple blossoms faded and then blew 
away, leaving tiny green apples in their places. 
Then the sun and the rain helped these to grow 
until autumn. The trees were loaded with rosy- 
cheeked fruit, and the ground of the orchard was 
covered with tumble-downs. 

**George had thought the orchard pretty in the 
spring. It had been like a bit of fairyland then, 
but now it was like the treasure house of some 
king. He stood in the midst of the apples there 
one day as his father came out. 

***Did you ever see so many apples in all your 
life ?’ George asked, pointing to the heaps of fruit. 

**His father did not speak for a minute. Then 
he took the little boy’s hand and looked down 
into his eyes. 

***No,’ he said. ‘One cannot count them; our 
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orchard has been so generous to us. But I sawa 
little boy last spring with one of the largest and 
most beautiful apples that the orchard gave. He 
was trying to eat it all himself without sharing it. — 
Just look and see how kind the trees are about 
sharing their apples!’ 

*“George hung his head. He had thought that 
no one saw his greediness that day. Then he 
looked straight into his father’s face. 

***It wasn’t right,’ he said. ‘I will try to share 
next time.’ 

George Washington was just like other little 
boys, making mistakes and doing things he ought 
not to, but he was very honest about trying to do 
better, ‘and he always remembered a lesson such 
as this. That is what helped him to grow into 
such a great man, a hero, and the first president 
of the United States.” 

That was the way great-grandfather always 
ended the story about George Washington that 
grandfather liked so much. 
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This is a true story about the time when dear 
grandmother was a little girl of long ago, and how 
she helped with the missionary bed quilt. 

Dear grandmother’s name was Caroline, and 
she lived in a big white house with pillars in front, 
and it looked out on the green grass common. 
Great-grandmother, who was Caroline’s dear 
mother, believed that little girls should dress very 
plainly. So Caroline wore a dark-green delaine 
dress with a gingham pinafore in the morning and 
a white pinafore in the afternoon. But one fall 
Mr. Brewster, who kept the store on the other 
side of the green grass common, got in a piece of 
the most beautiful all-wool challie. It was a cream 
back-ground with bunches of tiny, tiny yellow 
daisies on it. Caroline saw it, and she loved it so 
much that great-grandmother finally bought a 
dress pattern of it and made it up for Caroline. 

It seemed to Caroline that no little girl had 


ever had such a beautiful dress before. Great- 
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grandmother made it with a bodice and three 
ruffles on the skirt. Each ruffle was edged with 
very narrow black velvet ribbon, and the hair 
net that Caroline wore with it had a rosette of 
the same black velvet ribbon. The ruffles on the 
skirt stood out like petals of a flower, and 
whenever Caroline looked down at herself in 
the challie dress she felt as if she were living 
in a daisy field. 

**T shall keep this dress as long as I live, be- 

“cause it is the most beautiful dress a little girl 
could ever have,’ Caroline said, and great- 
grandmother smiled and felt sure that she would, 
for Caroline was such a careful little girl. 

That was the year that the sewing society made 
the missionary bed quilt. It was to be a very 
special kind of bed quilt, large and warm and 
tufted, because it was going to the family of the 
missionary in China who had not been home for 
years and years. It was the minister’s wife who 
had the beautiful thought about the quilt. 

“We will each make a patchwork square for the 
quilt,” she said, ‘‘and use a piece of cloth that we 


really would rather keep. I will sew all the squares 
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together. Then we will meet at someone’s house 
and put the quilt on the quilting frames and 
tuft it? 

Everyone thought that this was a good idea, 
and everyone began making patchwork of very 
precious pieces of cloth. Mrs. Brewster used the 
new pieces of her lavender merino that she had 
been saving for new sleeves, and the minister’s 
wife used the pink cashmere that she had planned 
to make into pincushions. Great-grandmother 
used a bit of her wedding dress for her square, 
and after a while all the patchwork squares were 
finished and sewed together. It was time to put 
the missionary quilt on the quilting frame and 
tuft it. 

They decided to meet at great-grandmother’s 
house because it was so near the common and 
she had a very large quilting frame. Great- 
grandmother made sponge cake, and lemon jelly, 
and tea. 

‘** You may help pass the sponge cake, Caroline,”’ 
great-grandmother said. “And you may put on 
your challie dress with the daisies, and open the 


door whenever you hear the knocker,” 
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So Caroline went upstairs to put on the yellow 
challie dress, and before she came down the 
knocker began to clang. Great-grandmother 
thought that Caroline must be dressing very 
carefully and slowly, so she went to the door 
herself and opened it for all the ladies. 

Then they stretched the quilt on the frame and 
began tufting it, and still Caroline had not come 
down. Great-grandmother thought that she heard 
her crying, but she did not have time to go up- 
stairs. She went to the foot of the stairs and 
called up to Caroline. ‘Come down at once, 
Caroline, It is time to pass the sponge cake.” 

So Caroline came down, very slowly, and went 
out to the kitchen and brought in a plate of 
sponge cake. Her eyes were red and she wore 
a white pinafore over her challie dress with the 
daisies. 

“Take off your pinafore, Caroline,’ great- 
grandmother said. ‘*We have company.” 

Caroline began to cry, but she took off her 
pinafore, and there was a great big square hole 
cut in the top of Caroline’s challie dress. 

“Why, what does this mean?” her mother 
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said, and then all the ladies looked at the 
missionary bed quilt. In the center of the quilt 
was a big square of the same challie with yellow 
daisies. Caroline had given a piece of her beauti- 
ful dress to help keep the missionary’s family 
warm. 

Nobody laughed at Caroline, and nobody 
scolded her. Great-grandmother kissed away 
her tears, and everyone said that Caroline’s 
patchwork square in the missionary bed quilt 
was the most precious of all. 

The next day she had a beautiful surprise. 
Mr. Brewster had a very short length of the 
challie with yellow daisies left at his store, and 
Mrs. Brewster sent it to Caroline for a present. 
There was enough for great-grandmother to make 
an extra ruffle to cover up the hole. 

And grandmother still has the pretty little 
challie dress that she wore when she was a 
little girl. 
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This is a true story about when grandmother 
was a little girl, long ago, named Caroline. It is 
about the Indians, too, so of course you will like 
it very much. 

It was the year when her father sold all his corn 
and made enough money to buy a set of mahogany 
chairs for the parlor, upholstered with black horse- 
hair cloth. The chairs had-to be bought a long 
way from where grandmother lived, so her father 
hitched the pair of grays to the farm wagon, and 
he said that mother and Caroline might go, too. 

It was a pretty ride in the early morning. There 
was no one out except the birds and the wild 
rabbits and a fox or two. The sleepy flowers be- 
side the long road were just beginning to open 
their eyes, and Caroline thought that she had 
never felt so happy in all her life. 

They came to town at last and ate their lunch- 
eon in the wagon, and then they bought the beauti- 
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ful mahogany chairs upholstered with horsehair 
for the parlor. It surprised Caroline’s father very 
much indeed that he had some money left over 
after he had paid for the chairs. 

“Oh, see, father!’’ Caroline said as she ran to 
the back of the store where there was a little 
wooden rocking-chair painted yellow. Then she 
sat down in it and began rocking. ‘It just fits 
me,” she said. ‘How nice it would be to sew my 
patchwork squares in it!” 

Her father smiled and then whispered to the 
shopkeeper, who smiled too. When they started 
home the six parlor chairs were in the back of the 
wagon, and grandmother, in her pink calico dress 
and sunbonnet, was in the back of the wagon, too. 
She sat and rocked in the little yellow rocking- 
chair as the wagon jogged along. - 

It had been a long way to go, and now it was 
growing dark. The trees beside the road made 
long black shadows, and it was very still. 

‘**T wonder if the Indians have been seen about 
here lately,’’ Caroline’s mother asked. 

Her father did not answer, but he urged the 


horses on. Just then a great figure in a blanket 
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and feathers appeared in the road in front of them. 
Behind him were others. They were Indians, and 
they wanted the farm wagon and the horses. 

But just as the chief started to take hold of the 
bridle he saw grandmother in the little yellow 
rocking-chair in the back of the wagon. 

“How!” he said, in great fear, and then he 
turned and ran back into the woods, followed by 
all the others. The Indians had never seen a 
rocking-chair before, and it frightened them. ! 

So grandmother reached home safely, and she 
sewed a great many patchwork squares as she sat 
and rocked in her little yellow rocking-chair. 
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When grandmother was a little girl named 
Caroline, she spent a whole long winter way, 
way off in the country with her Aunt Abby 
Ann, and she thought that the kitchen of the 
farm was the nicest part of the whole house. 

There were so many things in the kitchen that 
Caroline had never seen before. The stove was 
built into the wall and it had so large a brick oven 
that there was room in it for four pies, standing 
beside each other, and a tin or two of cookies as 
well. There was a brass warming pan hung on 
the wall in the kitchen, and the window sills were 
full of brightly blossoming geraniums. 

But Caroline was most interested in the big 
pantry that opened from the kitchen. It was al- 
most as large as Caroline’s own room at home. 
It had wide shelves where the pans of milk stood 
to wait for the cream to rise. On other shelves 
the pies were set, and the loaves of bread and the 
cakes and the jars.of jam and pickles and the 
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bottles of catsup. On the bottom shelf of the 
pantry stood Aunt Abby Ann’s cooky jar. 

It was a wide, deep stone jar with a cover. 
Sometimes it was full of caraway-seed cookies. 
Sometimes it held crisp ginger cookies. Caroline 
often longed to take off the cover of the cooky 
crock and help herself, but Aunt Abby Ann would 
have felt very sorry if she had. 

**One should ask for cookies, always,”’ she said. 

Caroline had a little bantam hen. She laid one 
tiny white egg every day, but it was hard to find 
her eggs now that winter had come and she lived 
in the barn. Once Caroline found the bantam 
hen’s egg in a corner of one of the stalls in some 
straw, and once in the haymow. 

“T believe I will look for the egg in the brown 
Leghorn’s nest,’” Caroline said one day. 

“Oh, no,’ Aunt Abby Ann said, looking up 
from the kitchen table where she was rolling out 
cookies. ‘She is an honest little hen. She would 
never steal a nest.’’ 

When the cookies were baked and put into the 
cooky crock in the pantry, Aunt Abby Ann went 
down to the village. There was no one in the 
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house, so Caroline went into the pantry. She 
could smell the cookies and it made her hungry. 
She looked behind her to see if anyone was look- 
ing. Of course no one was. Then Caroline lifted 
the cover of the cooky crock. 

But just then she heard a sound. 

Cut, cut, ca, da, cut! 

It was the little Bantam hen, who was an honest 
little hen, clucking. She was a hen who would 
not steal. 

Caroline put back the lid of the cooky crock and 
went out to the kitchen to sit down by the window 
and wait for Aunt Abby Ann. She felt as com- 
fortable inside as if she had eaten several cookies. 
And she did eat two when Aunt Abby Ann came 
home, for she said that Caroline might have some. 
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It was Uncle David who told them about the 
little bear in the north woods, the winter when 
Caroline, who was grandmother, stayed in the 
country with her Aunt Abby Ann. 

‘**He isn’t much bigger than a good-sized shep- 
herd dog,” Uncle David said one day in the late 
fall when he came back with a load of.wood. 
‘**He’s kind of tame too. He runs along behind 
the team as if he was lonesome and wanted com- 
pany. He doesn’t seem to have any mother or 
any folks at all so far as I can see; he’s just a 
lonesome little animal in those big woods.” 

Caroline put the corner of her checked gingham 
apron up to her eyes. 

“Oh, the poor little orphan bear!” she said. 
“Isn’t there anything I could do for him?” 

Uncle David laughed until Aunt Abby Ann said 
he would make her sponge cake that was baking 
in the oven fall. 

“You kind-hearted little girl!’’ he said, picking 
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Caroline up in his arms. ‘That little cub knows 
how to take care of himself. He only comes to the 
edge of the woods with me and then back he noses 
into the brush again. When the colder days come, 
he’ll go to sleep for the winter and will be just as 
comfortable as you are under Aunt Abby Ann’s 
comfortables. Don’t worry about that cub.” 

But in spite of all that Uncle David said, 
Caroline thought a great deal about the lone- 
some little bear. She went with the lumber team 
to the woods once and caught a glimpse of him. 
He did look like a big, shaggy dog, and he came 
up toward the team in a friendly way. 

All winter when the snow was drifted like great 
white mountains over the farm, and Uncle David 
roasted apples over a blazing fire, Caroline thought 
about the bear. 

‘*He’s way off there, alone, somewhere,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘and there isn’t anything that I can do 
to help him. Oh, I am so sorry for him!” 

But after a while the snow began to thaw, and 
the nicest time of all at Aunt Abby Ann’s came. 

“The sap is running,” Uncle David said one 


day. ‘‘I shall begin sugaring tomorrow.” 
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‘Oh, goody !”” shouted Caroline, and she forgot 
about everything else. 

She put on her coat and hood, and the high 
rubber boots that Aunt Abby Ann had bought 
her. Then she took a shining new tin pail and 
started out for the sugar grove with Uncle David. 

There were a great many maple trees in the 
grove, but Uncle David tapped every one, and 
put in a spout, and hung a bucket on the end of 
the spout to catch the sap. He let Caroline hang 
her own special pail on her own special tree, and 
she listened to the drip, drip of the maple sap as 
it flowed down into it. 

The next day they collected all the buckets and 
poured the sap into a big kettle in the sugar house 
to boil into maple sugar. Caroline had a spoon to 
dip some out and stir it in a saucer. Then she 
cooled it on the snow. Oh, how good it tasted! 

Last of all, Uncle David filled Caroline’s pail 
with maple sugar, and she put it out in the snow 
by the door of the sugar house to harden. Caroline 
was planning to send this sugar home to her mother 
in the village. 

“T’ll come and get it tomorrow,” she said. 
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But it thawed in the night and rained a little 
in the morning. Aunt Abby Ann said that Caro- 
line mustn’t go up to the sugar house, for she 
might get croup. 

It was almost dinner time when they heard a 
noise back of the woodshed. It sounded like some- 
one hammering on a tin pan. 

*“What’s that ?’’ Aunt Abby Ann asked. 

“Tl go and find out,’’ Uncle David said. 

Aunt Abby Ann and Caroline put on shawls 
and went, too. 

When they reached the woodshed the little 
orphan bear had just got Caroline’s tin pail off 
his nose. It had stuck there, after he had eaten all 
the maple sugar. He trotted off through the yard 
and toward the woods, looking very happy and fat. 

Oh, how they all laughed! 

‘He was polite enough to bring back the pail, 
anyway!’ Aunt Abby Ann said. 

“Didn’t I tell you that cub could take care of 
himself ?’’ Uncle David chuckled. 

“And I really did something for him, didn’t 
I?” Caroline said. ‘tI gave him his first cake of 
maple sugar!” 
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Once upon a time, when grandfather was a little 
boy named John and lived way off in the country, 
he wanted a new jack-knife. 

Oh, how very, very much grandfather wanted 
a jack-knife with one large, shining blade, and one 
smail, shining blade, and a bone handle! There 
were many things that grandfather wanted to do 
with a jack-knife. He wanted to make willow 
whistles with it in the spring, and cut sassafras 
twigs with it in the summer, and make Jack-o- 
lanterns with it in the fall. He wanted to cut 
notches with it in the barn door to show how tall 
he was and how soon he would be a man. And 
—this was a secret — grandfather wanted to 
whittle a little wooden doll from a pine stick for 
a little girl he knew who went to the same dis- 
trict school that he did. She lived in the village 
in a white house with pillars, that stood near the 
green grass common. The little girl’s name was 


Caroline, and she grew up to be grandmother. 
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A boy named Hiram who sat near grandfather 
in school had a beautiful jack-knife. It was ex- 
actly the kind of jack-knife that grandfather 
wanted, and that great-grandfather said he could 
not afford to buy. In school Hiram would take 
the jack-knife out of his pocket and snap the 
blades. At recess Hiram would whittle with it 
and make piles and piles of shavings. 

“T might change my jack-knife for something,” 
Hiram boasted one day, “‘something that I want 
very much. I could buy another one any time,” 
he said. 

“Would you change your jack-knife for three 
real Indian arrow-heads?” grandfather asked. 

“Oh, no!”’ Hiram answered. 

‘For a bag of molasses jaw-breakers ?”’ grand- 
father asked. 

“Well, I guess not !’”’ Hiram said. 

“Or for a whale’s tooth?” grandfather asked. 

“No, sir!’ Hiram said. 

Then grandfather took Hiram over in a corner 
of the school yard and whispered to him. 

“Would you change your jack-knife for a calf ?”’ 
he asked. 
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This was a wonderful offer. 

_ Hiram thought a moment. Then he nodded his 
head. “But you'll have to drive her down to my 
house before I give you the jack-knife,”’ he said. 

Star Face was grandfather’s own calf. There 
was a white star on her forehead, and great- 
grandfather had given her to grandfather on his 
seventh birthday. 

“You must take good care of her, John,” great- 
grandfather had said. ‘I have just sold her mother, 
so she has no one but you to look after her.” 

So grandfather fed Star Face from a pail, and 
helped her to learn to use her teetery little legs. 
And Star Face knew grandfather’s voice and would 
snuggle her warm nose in his neck when he came 
out to the barn. 

One rainy day grandfather drove Star Face 
down to the farm where Hiram lived, and left her 
there. When he came home he had Hiram’s jack- 
knife in his pocket. 

It was just the kind of jack-knife that grand- 
father had wanted very, very much. It had one 
large, shining blade, and one small, shining blade, 


and a bone handle. 
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But when he tried to cut a notch in the barn 
door, it cut his finger. He felt disappointed, too, 
to see how low the notch was. He wasa long, long 
way from being a man. 

It was the end of the day, and when grand- 
father went to feed the stock he could not bear 
to look at Star Face’s empty stall. 

On the way to the house, in the dusk, he sud- 
denly started. He was sure that he heard Star 
Face lowing, although it was only the frogs over 
in the pond. He could scarcely eat his mush and 
milk for supper, because he was afraid that some- 
one would ask where the little calf was. In bed, 
although grandfather buried his head in his pillow, 
he heard Star Face calling him again. He did not 
know that it was only the cry of a late whippoor- 
will. Then he sobbed himself to sleep, and he 
dreamed that he found Star Face waiting for him 
outside the south pasture bars. _ 

It was a dream that seemed so true that it woke 
grandfather. He jumped out of bed and into his 
clothes. Oh, it wasa pink, and blue, and sunshiny 
morning ; and there, at the south pasture bars, 
waited Star Face and Hiram. 
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“She kicked in her stall all night,’’ Hiram ex- 
plained to grandfather. ‘I don’t believe I want 
a calf. I'll take the Indian arrow-heads and the 
whale’s tooth, and have a museum with them,” 
he said as Star Face snuggled her head in grand- 
father’s shoulder. 

So everything was all right, after all. Grand- 
father had his jack-knife, the very jack-knife that 
carved the little wooden doll grandmother has 
now, all wrapped up and laid away in her cedar 
chest. 
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There was great excitement in the barn-yard of 
the farm where grandfather lived when he was a 
little boy named John. Mrs. Brown Leghorn hen 
had run away! 

None of the other hens ever left the barn-yard 
as she did. They were all too careful of them- 
selves and too fond of their daily meals of warm 
mush and cracked corn. Mrs. Brown Leghorn was 
different from the other hens, though. Ever since 
she was a chicken she had liked to take long trips 
about the farm, sometimes to the orchard, some- 
times to the hayfield, and sometimes as far as 
the road. 

When Mrs. Brown Leghorn grew to be a hen she 
went way up in the road so far that the ducks and 
geese and the other hens, peering out of the barn- 
yard gate, could not see her. Great-grandfather 
said that Mrs. Brown Leghorn liked to hide her 
eggs and that she had other nests far away. When 
she came back she looked draggled and dusty. 
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“Strange taste!’ clucked the other hens to Mrs. 
Brown Leghorn. 

Now she had been gone for two days. It was 
fine weather. The days were sunny and warm, 
and all the barn-yard folk were as busy and gay 
as possible, scratching for worms and singing to 
themselves. All but Mrs. Brown Leghorn’s tiny 
yellow chicks. 

Oh, Mrs. Brown Leghorn had gone away and 
left her little Chick Leghorns all alone! 

Everyone was sorry for the Chick Leghorns, but 
no one had any time to look after them, so they 
wandered about, peeping. 

**T must teach my ducklings to swim!”’ cackled 
the duck. 

*T must attend to my eggs!’’ clucked the 
Cochin China hen. 

‘‘Peep, peep! Oh, what shall we do?” cried 
the little Chick Leghorns. ‘We are all alone. 
We have no mother to cover us up with her 
feathers and keep us warm.” 

After a while Mrs. Brown Leghorn came home. 
She was just as draggled and dusty as usual, 


and she did not say where she had been. She 
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clucked loudly, though, for she suddenly remem- 
bered that she had a family. 

**Come, Chicks!’’ Mrs. Brown Leghorn clucked. 
**Come, and let me gather you under my wings!”’ 

No little chickens came, though, in answer to 
Mrs. Brown Leghorn’s clucking. 

She looked in the chicken coop, and in the hen- 
house, and under the bushel basket, and beneath 
the big burdock leaves. The chickens were not 
there. 

*T will never run away again,” clucked Mrs. 
Brown Leghorn. “I have lost my chicks!” 

John felt so sorry for her that he helped her 
look for her chickens. Suddenly they heard a con- 
tented peeping and a soft purring sound. 

There, in her warm basket in the barn, lay the 
barn cat, and with her were the Chick Leghorns. 
She had no kittens. They had all been given away. 
She was keeping the Chick Leghorns warm and 
comfortable under her fur. 

“Peep, peep!’ called the chickens. ‘‘We are 
glad to see you, mother, but we don’t need you 
now so much as we did.” 
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When grandfather was a little boy named John 
and lived in the little red farm-house way off in 
the country, his father, great-grandfather, always 
let him have a small part of the garden for his 
very own. 

There were certain seeds that grandfather al- 
ways planted; squash seed and pumpkin seed 
because he liked baked squash and pumpkin pie; 
gourd seed because his mother, great-grandmother, 
liked a little round gourd to darn stockings over ; 
and herbs to make the turkey stuffing good. But 
every spring grandfather tried to think of some- 
thing new that he could plant in his very own 
garden. Once, when there was a fair in the village, 
grandfather bought a bag of peanuts before they 
were roasted, and he planted these. They sprouted 
and grew, so that he had peanut plants and some 
very small peanuts in the fall. 

That was why grandfather was very happy 
early one spring when his teacher gave him a 
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package of little seeds that were different from 
any that he had ever seen before. 

‘*They may take a long while to grow,” his 
teacher said, ‘‘but they are new. A friend of mine 
out West sent them to me and she said the plants 
have a strange kind of fruit. It is round and red, 
but she doesn’t think it is good to eat. She raised 
the plants only for show.”’ 

‘**Oh, thank you so much!” grandfather said. 
“T’ll plant them Saturday.” 

On Saturday grandfather planted the new seeds. 
He dug up the earth ina sunny corner of his garden 
and scattered the seeds and covered them care- 
fully. He built a little fence of twigs all around the 
place, for he didn’t want his pussy to get in and 
scratch up the precious seeds. Then he watched 
the ground, day after day, to see if anything 
would happen. 

Something did happen presently. After the sun 
had shone down on the garden and the rain had 
moistened the earth, grandfather saw small green 
leaves peeping up where the seed had lain. He 

took very good care of them, keeping the weeds 
j away from them and watering them every day. 
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_ They were the queerest plants that grandfather 
had ever seen. They didn’t seem to know whether 
they wanted to be bushes or vines. But at last 
they grew big enough so that it seemed as if they 
ought to know their own minds, and grandfather 
decided that he ought to help them. So he put 
pointed sticks in the ground in a circle around 
each plant, and fastened a barrel hoop to these 
at the top. This helped the plants very much. 
They stopped trying to be vines and did some- 
thing else. They hung little green balls all over 
themselves. 

Oh, how excited grandfather was when these 
green balls grew and grew, larger and larger! As 
the summer went on, and the sun was stronger 
and higher as it shone down on the garden, the 
green balls began to turn a bright red. They were 
soon as round and as red as apples. Everybody 
was very much interested in the strange red fruit 
in grandfather’s garden. The neighbors came to 
look at it, and one day Caroline came. 

Caroline was a little girl who lived in a large 
white house in the village. She was a friend of 


| grandfather’s, and they played together quite 
sy 
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often, so no one was surprised to see her alone 
in grandfather’s very own little garden. But when 
grandfather finished splitting wood and went out 
to play with Caroline, he was very much fright- 
ened at what he saw. Anyone would have been 
frightened. 

Caroline sat on the ground in the garden, look- 
ing like a little flower because she had on a ruffled 
green delaine dress and a pink gingham cape. But 
what do you think Caroline was doing? She had 
picked one of the big red balls from grandfather’s 
strange plants and she was eating it! Just as she 
saw grandfather she was swallowing the last of it. 

“Oh, Caroline,’”’ said grandfather, remember- 
ing that his teacher had said the fruit might be 
poisonous, ‘“‘now you will die!” 

Caroline looked surprised. 

“It was very good,”’ she said, “Sand I don’t 
feel ill. I’ll wait a while, and if nothing happens, 
why don’t you try one?” 

So Caroline and John waited a while and noth- 
ing happened. Then grandfather picked one of 
the red balls and ate it, and he found it was very 
good indeed. 
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Of course he did, because grandfather hac 
raised a very fine crop of tomatoes, which were new 
in those days. No one had thought of eating a 
tomato. : 

The neighbors all tasted grandfather’s tomatoes 
and they liked them very much, sliced, with cream 
and sugar. They called them love apples, and 
they bought tomato seeds of grandfather in the 
fall for next year’s planting. That was the first 
money that grandfather had ever earned in his 
garden, and soon everyone was raising tomatoes. 

When Caroline grew up and was grandmother, 
she used to make catsup and spiced tomatoes 
every fall. And grandfather, sitting in the kitchen 
door and smelling them, remembered how he and 
_ Caroline had eaten their first two tomatoes so 
long ago. 
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Grandfather looked behind him to see if any- 
one were looking. No one was. He hurried out 
of the pantry of the little red farm-house where 
he lived. He went softly through the kitchen, and 
down as far as the end of the garden. He was only 
a little boy named John, but he knew he was do- 
ing wrong. He took a warm ginger cake from 
underneath his blouse and went behind the hen- 
house to eat it. 

Great-grandmother had baked a batch of ginger 
cakes only a short time before. They were sweet 
and spicy and they had scallops about the edges. 
In the center of each cake she had put one fat 
raisin. Grandfather had wanted one of the ginger 
cakes. 

““May I have one while they are hot ?” he had 
asked. 

“No, John,” great-grandmother had said. ‘It 
will spoil your appetite for supper. You may have 
two then.” 
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He bit one scallop out now. It burned his 
tongue. There must have been a little lump of 
ginger in it. Just then he heard something. 

Cut, cut, ca, da, cut. It was the little brown hen, 
standing in front of John and clucking. 

“Ssh,” John said. ‘Don’t make any noise. 
Mother will think that you have laid an egg, and 
she will come out and see me. Here, you may have 
a piece of my cake!”’ 

So John threw a piece of his cake to the 
little brown hen and she hurried off with it in 
her bill. 

Then John took another bite of the cake, but 
he had hardly had time to taste it when he heard 
something else. 

Woof, woof, woof. It was Towser, the sheep dog. 
He stood in front of John, barking. 

“Ssh,” John said again. ‘‘Don’t make any 
noise. Mother will think that there is a tramp 
here, and she will come out and see me. Here, 
you may have a piece of my cake.” 

Then John broke off quite a large piece of the 
ginger cake and gave it to Towser. Towser ate it 


and went toward the kitchen, wagging his tail. 
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After Towser and the little brown hen were 
both out of sight John ate the rest of the ginger 
cake. It did not taste so good as he had thought 
that it would. He ate it so fast that he bit his 
tongue. Then he remembered that he had left the 
lid of the cake box up. When his mother came 
downstairs from her nap she would wonder who 
had been in the pantry, he knew. 

And as John sat on a stone behind the hen- 
house he thought of the many kind things that 
his mother had done for him. She had just fin- 
ished knitting a pair of red mittens for him, and 
tomorrow she was going to bake him a saucer pie. 

“Tam going to tell mother that I took a ginger 
cake!’’ John said to himself, and then he ran as 
fast as his feet would carry him across the yard 
and into the kitchen. Great-grandmother was 
there. He looked straight into her eyes as he 
told her. 

“TI took a ginger cake. I’m sorry!” he said. 

Great-grandmother’s eyes twinkled. ‘I was 
waiting to have you tell me, John,” she said. 
‘Three others have told me already.” 

“Who told you?” John asked. 
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“The little brown hen told me first,” great- 
grandmother said. “She came up to the door- 
yard with a bit of cooky in her bill. She dropped 
it on the ground and then called all her chickens 
to come and share it with her.” 

“Oh!” John exclaimed, with his eyes very big. 
**And who told you next, mother ?”’ 

“Towser,” great-grandmother said. 

““He came to the kitchen door with cooky 
crumbs all over his shaggy neck, begging for 
more.”’ 

“Oh!”’ John said again, his eyes bigger than 
ever. “‘But you said three others, mother!” 

Great-grandmother was really laughing now. 
She led John up to the mirror that hung on the 
kitchen wall above the washbasin. In the shining 
glass John saw himself, — his blue suit, his necktie, 
his surprised face, and his mouth all covered with 
cooky crumbs. 

‘**Oh, mother, I am sosorry!”’ he said again, al- 
most crying now as he saw that anyone would 
have known who took the ginger cake. 

Great-grandmother put her arm around him. 


“It’s all right now, John,” she said. “It wouldn’t 
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have been if only the little brown hen, and Tow- 
ser, and the cake itself had told me. I knew you 
would come and tell me, too.” 

**I’m never going to take another,”’ John prom- 
ised. Then he laughed. ‘‘The ginger cake almost 
talked, didn’t it?” he said. 

“T believe it did, John,” great-grandmother 
said, laughing too. 
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Once upon a time, when grandmother was a 
little girl named Caroline and lived in a big 
white house with pillars, in a little green village, 
it was almost Easter time. 

Caroline loved Thanksgiving because then her 
mother made deep, rich pumpkin pies in oblong 
pie tins. She loved Christmas because she was 
quite sure to have a new painted face and new 
clothes for her rag doll. Caroline loved Easter 
almost better than either of these holidays, though, 
for that was the time when they colored Easter 
eggs. She looked forward to it for days and days. 
No one in the village colored eggs so beautifully 
as Caroline’s mother did. 

The eggs, sometimes a dozen, had to be saved 
first. Then her mother got out the large brass 
preserving kettle to dye them in, and Caroline 
looked over the piece bag for bits of cloth to color 
them. She selected bright pieces with figures. 


Cloth cost a great deal of money in those days, 
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so there were not very many pretty scraps. Some- 
times Caroline would save pieces of cloth a whole 
year. The eggs were sewed up in them and boiled 
and boiled. The dye came out of the cloth and 
colored the eggs. 

Oh, how beautiful they were! An egg boiled in 
a piece of pink and green calico was very pretty, 
and a piece of white calico with a pattern of roses 
dyed colored roses all over the egg. 

When the eggs were boiled and cooled, Caroline 
took off the cloth very carefully. Then she gave 
an egg to each of her little friends in the village, 
and the rest she and her father and mother ate 
for breakfast on Easter morning. 

Something happened on the once-upon-a-time 
Easter that this story is about, though. Caro- 
line’s mother was ill. She was ill enough to need 
eggs every day. 

“Six eggs a day at least,” the doctor said. 

Caroline was so glad that eggs were helping her 
mother to grow strong and well again, but the 
hens were not laying very well that spring. Some- 
times they laid only five eggs in a day. They 
scarcely ever laid as many as seven. 
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There would be no extra eggs to color for Easter. 
Caroline had to make up her mind to that. 

Her mother said, though, that Caroline should 
have at least one Easter egg. She was well 
enough to sit up in a rocking-chair in the 
kitchen and watch Caroline while she colored it 
all alone. 

Caroline found a piece of silk like her father’s 
best waistcoat, a kind of plum color. She wrapped 
the egg in it and boiled the egg in a small sauce- 
pan. There was no need of getting out the large 
brass preserving kettle for only one Easter egg. 
It came out a most beautiful plum color. 

‘What are you going to do with your Easter 
egg?” her mother asked. Caroline thought and 
thought. 

At the end of the village in a little red farm- 
house there lived a little boy named John. He 
was a little country boy and he had to work very 
hard. He was kind to Caroline. In the summer 
he picked berries for her, and in the winter he 
drove her on his ox sled. 

“tT think I shall give my Easter egg to John,” 


Caroline said. 
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But after she had decided this Caroline felt 
just a little, little bit like changing her mind. It 
is hard to have only one Easter egg when one is 
used to having a dozen. Caroline thought that 
the piece of her father’s best waistcoat had colored 
the most beautiful Easter egg that she had ever 
seen. As she wrapped it up in a clean white napkin 
and started down the road to the country lane 
that led by John’s house, she wished that she were 
going to keep the egg. As she gave it to John’s 
mother, because John had gone for the cows, 
Caroline’s blue eyes held two tears. 

Then it was a long-ago Easter morning. Caro- 
line and her father and mother, who was well 
now, sat down to the breakfast table. They had 
porridge and molasses and bacon, but no eggs. 

“Not a single Easter egg, little girl?”’ her father 
asked. 

“No, sir,” Caroline answered, dropping her 
head. 

Just then there was a rap from the knocker on 
the front door. Caroline went to open the door, 
and when she came back she had a basket in her 
hand. She was smiling with happiness. 
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“See what John brought me for Easter,” she 
said. 

Cluck, cluck, ca, da, cut came from inside the 
basket. Caroline lifted the cover; out hopped a 
wee little bantam hen. 

“Tt was John’s own biddy, and he gave her to 
me,’’ Caroline said. ‘‘She lays eggs the right size 
for a doll, he says.” 

That was Caroline’s best Easter, and the story 
isn’t ended yet. 

That little boy, John, who gave his own little 
bantam hen to grandmother, was grandfather. 
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Once upon a time, when grandmother was a 
little girl named Caroline, she was sometimes late 
for school. 

She always started early in the morning, and 
down the road toward the school she would trudge 
with her little calico bag of books over her arm. 
The books themselves were covered with calico 
to keep them clean. It was dark-blue calico with 
white spots, like Caroline’s dress. 

And when Caroline came to the cross-roads, 
there would be a little boy in a homespun suit 
and a coat with his father’s soldier buttons on it. 
It was grandfather. He would be waiting for 
Caroline. He always carried her bag for her and 
shared his lunch with her at noon. 

But sometimes grandfather and grandmother, 
when they were little, did just what some children 
do today. They stopped to pick flowers, and 
that made them late for school. So one day 


Caroline’s mother said, ‘Caroline, if you do not 
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have one tardy mark for a whole month I will buy 
you a pair of red slippers at the village store.” 

The village store in that long-ago time was a 
very delightful place. Fat hams hung by strings 
from the rafters, with sides of bacon and scarlet 
peppers in between. There were brown molasses 
jaw-breakers, fat chunks of rock candy, and red 
and white peppermint sticks in glass jars on the 
shelves. There were stout boots of cowhide lined 
with wool for the farmers, pink and blue calico to 
make dresses, and scalloped cookies with pink 
frosting on top. 

In the back of the store were some small red 
slippers! . 

So Caroline was not late for school for a whole 
month, and one Saturday afternoon she and her 
mother went to the store and they bought a pair 
of little red slippers with buckles at the toes. 

*“You may wear them this afternoon, Caroline,”’ 
her mother said, ‘“‘and your ruffled white muslin 
dress if you are sure that you can keep clean.” 

Caroline said that she was sure that she could 
keep clean. She had her hair curled in many tight 
ringlets, She put on her ruffled white muslin dress 
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and her new red slippers and went out to sit on 
the edge of the piazza a little while before tea. 

Caroline lived in a big white house with green 
blinds and white pillars. The village street went 
right by the gate. And as Caroline sat on the 
piazza looking down at her new red slippers a 
little voice from somewhere inside her said: 

“*Caroline, there is going to be a donation party 
at the minister’s house tonight. A whole stageful 
of people will come down the road very soon. No 
one will see how pretty you look in your ruffled 
muslin dress and your new red slippers if you don’t 
go and stand by the gate.” 

So Caroline went and stood by the gate. 

Presently there came a far-away rumbling and 
then a nearer rattling of wheels and a cloud of 
dust. It was the stage coming down the road, 
full of people, all going to the donation party at 
the minister’s. 

As the stage came nearer, the little voice from 
somewhere inside Caroline spoke to her again. 

“Caroline, the people in the stage could see you 
much better if you were to go outside the gate. 
You might walk along the edge of that trough the 
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workmen left near the road. Be sure to hold up 
your skirt so your new red slippers will show!” 

So Caroline went outside the gate. The stage 
was coming nearer and nearer. She stepped care- 
fully up on the edge of the trough, and she lifted 
her skirt and started to walk like a foolish little 
peacock showing its tail feathers. 

But the edge of the trough was narrow, and 
Caroline was so busy watching the stage to see © 
if the people were looking at her that she forgot 
to watch her feet. Just as the stage came up close 
— splash, Caroline fell into the trough, and the 
trough was full of wet plaster! 

The people in the stage laughed at her. She 
says she can see now the plaster dripping from 
her pretty red slippers as the stage driver pulled 
her out and carried her into the house. The red 
slippers were spoiled, and grandmother says that 
although her mother bought her another pair, 
they never seemed like those first ones. 
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Once upon a time, when grandfather was a little 
boy named John, and lived in a red farm-house 
way off in the country, he had some ducks. 

Grandfather’s ducks lived in a small pond that 
was down at the end of the farm near the marsh. 
He took good care of them and fed them twice a 
day, because he was going to sell them to a farmer 
in November and get some money to help pay for 
his school-books. 

One day in the fall, when grandfather went 
down to the pond to feed the ducks, he saw a 
strange one among the others. It was not so 
large, but its wings were wider and stronger. Its 
feathers were brighter, too, and it seemed to be 
trying to hide itself in the reeds at the edge of the 
pond as if it were afraid. It could not eat, but 
kept making strange cries. 

**That is a wild duck, John,” great-grandfather 
said when grandfather told him about the strange 


duck. 
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**T could catch it and sell it with the others, 
couldn’t I?” grandfather asked great-grandfather. 

**Why, yes, you could if you wanted to,”’ great- 
grandfather answered. 

The next day grandfather saw that he could 
catch the wild duck very easily. It had hurt its 
foot and could not get out of the reeds very well. 

But it was flocking time for all the wild birds. 
Almost every day a great flock of wild geese or 
ducks would fly by, giving their glad croaking 
cries. Grandfather’s wild duck would look up at 
her friends in the sky and cry, too, and flap her 
wings. So grandfather, knowing how she wanted 
to be free, did not even try to catch her. The wild 
duck’s foot grew well, and one day she was gone 
from the pond. 

“Tm glad she went with the flock,” grand- 
father said. 

The winter was long and cold, and the pond was 
covered with thick ice. For days it was below 
zero and the snow was drifted to the tops of the 
fences. Then the red-winged blackbird came back 
and sang, and the buttercups on the edge of the 
pond blossomed, because it was spring again. 
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Grandfather went down to the pond one fine 
warm day because he wanted to see if the tadpoles 
were out. They were, but he forgot all about 
them, for he saw something strange in the bushes. 

There was a large nest filled with big greenish 
eggs. The same wild duck sat on the eggs, not a 
bit afraid of grandfather as she waited for her 
little ducks. Probably she had decided that this 
was a fine, safe place for nesting, because she had 
been so well treated there before. 

**I’m glad I didn’t catch her,”’ grandfather said 
as he tiptoed away. 
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The year that Caroline, who was grandmother, 
stayed all one fall and all one winter and all one 
spring with her Aunt Abby Ann, she played with 
Aunt Abby Ann’s old doll. 

It was a very, very old doll with a head made 
of plaster of Paris, and it smelled of long ago, for it 
stayed, until Caroline came, in a small haircloth 
trunk up in the attic. The doll’s name was Abigail, 
and her nose was all worn down on the tip where 
Aunt Abby Ann had kissed it when she was a 
little girl. 

Abigail wore red morocco shoes that Aunt Abby 
Ann’s mother had cut, and fitted, and bound, and 
sewed together for her. She wore homemade white 
stockings that were yellow now because they 
were so old. She had a plaid merino dress made 
with scallops on the skirt that were edged with 
black velvet ribbon, and over the dress she wore a 
green silk coat. But Abigail’s hat was made of 
real straw braid sewed together just as a real straw. 
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hat is made. That was very wonderful because 
there were not many straw hats in those long- 
ago days. Abigail’s hat had been made by the 
village milliner; it had a little round crown and 
a wide, flopping rim. It was trimmed with a 
band and streamers of green ribbon. In front 
there was a bunch of everlasting flowers that Aunt 
Abby Ann had dyed red by dipping them in the 
juice of poke berries. 

All these years the little doll’s clothes had 
stayed fresh and pretty, and the everlasting 
flowers red. 

Caroline sat a great deal on Aunt Abby Ann’s 
front stoop when the first warm days of spring 
came, holding Abigail and thinking how quaint 
and pretty her clothes were. 

‘*But the nicest part about Abigail is her hat, 
Aunt Abby Ann,” Caroline said one morning, 
‘tand what do you think, it just fits my rag doll!” 

‘Does it really ?”” Aunt Abby Ann said. “ Well, 
I guess that you can have that hat to take home 
with you to the village when you go.” 

‘Oh, how lovely! Thank you so much,” Caro- 
line said, laying the little straw hat down on the 
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top step and jumping up to kiss Aunt Abby Ann. 
And the hat slipped off the step and dropped down 
into the lily-of-the-valley bed at the side of the 
stoop without Caroline’s noticing it. 

She would have missed the hat if something un- 
expected had not happened just at that moment. 

‘“Why, what is that?” Caroline asked, looking 
toward the gate. In through the gate walked an 
odd little creature in a ragged red jacket trimmed 
with gold braid, and wearing a dingy green cap. It 
was a monkey, who seemed tired and dusty from 
walking so far. He was followed by his master, 
who had a small hand organ. 

“Well, well!’ said Aunt Abby Ann. “It’s a 
long time since a monkey came down this road. 
He must be on his way to the fair. Go into the 
kitchen, Caroline, and get a glass of milk for the 
man and some sugar for the monkey, and bring 
out my purse. He will want a penny or two in 
his cup.” 

Caroline did so, and although the monkey was 
very tired, he danced, and climbed the rain pipe, 
and tossed up the pennies and caught them, and 


did many other amusing things. Caroline sighed 
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as she watched him go down the road, lifting 
his shabby cap to her. 

“How I wish that I might see him at the fair,” 
she said. 

“Why, you may,” Aunt Abby Ann said. ‘tWe 
will drive over this afternoon.” 

When it came afternoon and they were all ready 
to start, Caroline thought of something. 

“ll take my rag doll,’’ she said, ‘‘and she shall 
wear Abigail’s hat.” 

But Caroline looked, and looked, and she could 
not find the little hat. She almost cried about it 
all the way over to the fair. 

It was a small fair, but that made it pleasanter 
because one could see everything without walking 
far. There were very fat pigs, and good things 
to eat, and a Punch and Judy show; but these 
were not what Caroline wanted to see. She was 
looking for the monkey. Yes, there he was in 
front of a little tent that was all his own. He had 
a little striped pole to climb on, and in front of the 
tent there was a small sawdust ring around which 
he rode on the back of a fat poodle dog. He was 
taking in a great many pennies in his tin cup. 
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Caroline ran up to him, but she stopped sud- 
denly and began laughing so merrily that every- 
one turned and looked at her. 

The monkey had on Abigail’s little old straw 
hat! It was tied under his chin, the green streamers 
blew out behind as he rode on the dog’s back, and 
the bunch of everlasting flowers was cocked over 
one of his eyes. 

““He must have found the doll’s hat and tucked 
it under his jacket when we were not looking,” 
Aunt Abby Ann said. ‘‘ You know monkeys like 
bright things that they can wear. What shall we 
do about it, Caroline?” she asked. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t take it away from him for any- 
thing,’”’ Caroline said. ‘‘He needed a new hat so 
much, and I can get along without it.” 

And just then, as if he had understood kind 
little Caroline, the monkey pulled off his new hat 
and waved it as high as he could in the air. 
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This story about when grandfather was a little 
boy named John, and lived in a little red farm- 
house on a country road, begins when grandfather 
was old enough to tend sheep. 

Great-grandfather— grandfather’s father—had 
bought quite a large flock of sheep from a man 
who had a sheep farm on the other side of their 
land. Helpless, pretty white creatures they were, 
and many of them were lambs. 

They lived in the barn at night, and in the day- 
time they‘ were driven to the south pasture, where 
they grazed all day long. Vacation time and Sat- 
urdays grandfather went with the sheep to the 
south pasture and took care of them, and then 
drove them home again at night. 

That spring grandfather had wanted a specially 
loud willow whistle. Usually great-grandfather 
made grandfather a willow whistle each year, but 
this year he had said, ‘“‘ Why don’t you make your 

own whistle, John, now that you have a good 
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jack-knife? You will appreciate it all the more 
if you make it yourself.” 

At first grandfather had thought that he could 
not make the whistle. It is not at all easy to make 
one, so straight, and so smooth, and hollow, and 
notched in just the right place so that it will make 
a noise that sounds like a steam engine. 

Grandfather cut five or six willow whistles be- 
fore he made one that suited him. At last he 
had a very loud whistle. All summer he had 
carried it in his pocket. He still had it now that 
it was fall. 

The corn-fields were brown and yellow, and the 
sun, like a great orange pumpkin, set a little earlier 
every night. The Saturday that this strange ad- 
venture came to grandfather the sun began drop- 
ping down behind the hills very early indeed. The 
pasture was covered with long gray shadows cast 
by the tall weeds and the trees around the edge. 
The road home looked dark, and the wind came 
whistling along it. 

Grandfather gathered the sheep together as well 
as he could and started to drive them toward the 
open pasture bars. 
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“How the wind howls!”’ he said to himself as 
the sound came to him from the road. ‘t Why, 
there is Towser coming to meet me!” he said as 
he saw two big, bright eyes oe in the dusk 
of the road. 

“Come, Towser! Good old Towser!” grand- 
father called, but instead of coming closer the 
eyes grew bright as balls of fire and went back 
a little. Behind there shone something like pairs 
of little stars, which grew brighter all the time. 
Grandfather jumped so that his boots nearly 
dropped off. 

It was a wolf, and behind it were other wolves. 
They were waiting for the sheep and especially 
the little lambs. 

Not for a long time had wolves been seen in 
that neighborhood. And there was grandfather, 
just a little boy, and all alone with the sheep. 

Back of him was the pasture, growing darker 
all the time, and so full of rocks and so wide that 
he could not run that way. The little red farm- 
house with its lights and the big, waiting barn 
were a long way down the road. Between home 


and grandfather was a pack of wolves. 
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He could not think what to do. The sheep were 
giving frightened bleats now and crowding to- 
gether and pushing each other. The wolves were 
coming closer all the time. 

Grandfather put his hands up to his face in fear. 
As he did so he touched his pocket. The willow 
whistle was in it, and he felt it. Like the brave 
little boy that he was he pulled out the whistle. 
He put it to his lips and blew it as hard and as 
long as he could. 

At the first sound of the whistle the wolves 
stopped; then they backed a little. It surprised 
them, because they had never heard just such a 
sound before. Grandfather blew the whistle again, 
and this time the wolves went quite a bit farther 
from the pasture bars. 

It made grandfather feel braver every minute 
to see that he was frightening the wolves, so he 
kept right on blowing the whistle. He never could 
say how long it was, but he grew braver all the 
time. The wolves huddled together up the road, 
but they did not come any nearer. 

Suddenly grandfather heard footsteps coming’ 


down the road. It was great-grandfather and the 
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hired man. They had heard the whistle and had 
come to help grandfather with the sheep. 

They drove the wolves back to the hills where 
they had come from, and then they all went home, 
driving the sheep. 

“That was a very useful whistle, John,” great- 
grandfather said. 

“Yes,” said grandfather, ‘‘and I made it all 
myself.” 
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Once upon a time, when grandfather was a little 
boy named John and lived in a red farm-house at 
the end of a country road, there was going to be 
a fair. 

A country fair in those long-ago days was al- 
most as much fun for little boys and girls as a 
circus. It was held in the fair grounds, —a big, 
round, green place farther on than John’s house. 
There were always white tents where the largest 
potatoes and pumpkins and squashes and cab- 
bages grown anywhere around were shown. There 
were frosted cakes, and thick pies, and crisp loaves 
of bread, and red and green patch-work quilts in 
morning-star patterns, and bunches of dahlias and 
hollyhocks in the tents, too. For days the farmers 
drove in their buggies past John’s house, and 
the hired men took their best sheep and cattle 
to the fair grounds. There was a brass band from 
the village to play.every afternoon and evening. 


There was likely to be a penny peep show for 
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the children, and there was sure to be a ginger- 
bread and lemonade stand. 

The judges sat on a platform that was specially 
built for them in the fair grounds, and judged the 
exhibits and gave out the prizes. The fair was 
almost as important and pleasant as Christmas 
or the Fourth of July. | 

Grandfather had a pet pig when he was a little 
boy, and it was named Hiram for the boy who 
had given it to him. Hiram seemed just like an 
ordinary pig when he was little, but John took 
very good care of him, and he grew up into an 
unusually fine one. John washed Hiram to keep 
him pink, and he fed him mush and apples and 
ground nuts until Hiram grew so fat that he 
surprised everybody. 

‘*“That’s a very fine pig of yours, John,”’ great- 
grandfather, who was grandfather’s father, said 
one day as he looked into Hiram’s pen. ‘“He’s 
fat enough to take a prize at the fair. You ought 
to enter him.” 

**Well, I think I will,’’ John said. And that is 
how it happened that Hiram started to go to the 


country fair. 
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The fair was always held in the early fall, 
when it was still warm. John’s mother, who was 
great-grandmother, washed and ironed his cool 
linen suit, for it was a long walk to the fair grounds. 
She put a new red ribbon band on his straw hat, 
and John tied a blue ribbon around Hiram’s neck. 
Then the two, John and Hiram, started out about 
ten o’clock one morning. 

Hiram had never been beyond the farm gate, 
and at first he seemed to like the idea of the trip. 
He grunted as he trotted along in front of John, 
and John thought they would get to the fair long 
before noon. 

But when they had gone about an eighth of a 
mile Hiram sat down in the road and wouldn’t get 
up. He was warm and had decided not to go any 
farther. 

Grandfather tried to lift Hiram, but he was too 
heavy. Then he cut a willow switch and switched 
Hiram gently. Hiram got up and went on a little 
way. Then he sat down again. John switched and 
pushed and tugged the pig, but Hiram would not 
be driven. He would go a few steps and then he 
would sit down again. John was almost ready to 
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cry, and he was so warm that the red came out of 
his hat band and ran down over his face. 

Suddenly he saw a cloud of dust in the road. It 
came nearer and he saw the buggy from the rail- 
road station. It stopped beside him, and out 
stepped his Aunt Patience with her carpetbag. 
She had come to visit great-grandmother for the 
three days of the fair. 

**You needn’t come any farther,’’ Aunt Patience 
said to the driver. ‘‘Here’s John. He can carry 
my bag and I will walk the rest of the way.” 

John looked at the heavy bag and then at 
Hiram, sitting there in the road. He was a very 
polite little boy, but he didn’t know just what 
to do. 

‘tT was taking my pig to the fair, Aunt Pa- 
tience,”’ he said. ; 

**Well, he doesn’t seem to be going very fast,” 
Aunt Patience said. ‘‘ You had better drive him 
home, John.”’ 

John tried to squeeze back his tears. He took 
Aunt Patience’s bag in one hand, and with the 
other he tried to make Hiram get up and start 


for home. But Hiram was not going to be driven 
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in the other direction either. He would not move 
an inch. So John left Hiram and took Aunt 
Patience and the bag back to his home. 

There he found a good many things to do, for 
great-grandmother had not expected Aunt Pa- 
tience so soon. John had to hunt for eggs, and 
pick currants, and turn the churn. It was not 
until afternoon that he could go back for Hiram, 
and when he came to the place where he had left 
him, Hiram was gone! 

John felt very badly indeed, but he was too 
much ashamed to tell anyone that he had lost his 
pig. He had always fed Hiram himself, so no one 
missed him from his pen; but when John looked 
at the empty pen, he did cry just a little. 

The next afternoon they all drove over to the 
fair. John wanted to stay at home, but great- 
grandmother thought he must be ill and needing 
medicine, so he decided at the last minute to go. 
There were crowds of people, and the brass band 
was playing. John could smell the gingerbread, 
but he was not happy. He could not bear to 
look at the inclosure where the prize stock was. 


Suddenly, though, he saw something. 
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There was a pig among the winners with a blue 
ribbon round his neck. His medal was tied to the 
ribbon. It was Hiram, who had done just as all 
pigs do. When John had tried to drive him home, 
Hiram had gone in the opposite direction and had 
reached the fair after all. 

And the joke of it was that Hiram won two 
prizes, one prize for being so fat and another for 
having entered himself at the fair. 
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HOW THE BIRDS CAME TO THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PICNIC 


This is the true story of how the birds came to 
the Sunday-school picnic when dear grandmother 
was a little girl named Caroline. 

All the children who lived in the village where 
grandmother did were very much excited over the 
Sunday-school picnic that was going to be held a 
week from Saturday. All the teachers, and all the 
classes, and even the minister were going. There 
were to be basket lunches, and ice cream, and pink 
lemonade. The picnic was to be at a beautiful 
place, Long Pond. And almost every one of the 
girls was going to have a new hat to wear to it. 

Abby was going to have a new leghorn hat with 
green ribbon streamers, and Emily was going to 
have a white chip hat with a wreath of daisies and 
buttercups around it. Abby and Emily and all 
the other little girls told grandmother — whom 
everyone called just Caroline then — about their 
new hats. It made Caroline feel badly because 
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she was not going to have a new hat to wear to 
the Sunday-school picnic. 

Caroline’s mother had explained to Caroline 
why she could not have a new hat to wear to 
the Sunday-school picnic. 

“The hens have been laying very few eggs this 
summer,” she said, ‘‘and there is only enough of 
the egg money to pay for their feed. I usually 
take the egg money to buy your new summer hat, 
Caroline, and you will have to be a patient little 
girl and wear the old one.” 

**But the ribbon is faded,’”’ Caroline said, ‘‘and 
the rim is all bent.” 

**T will press the rim and steam the ribbon,” 
her mother said. s 

She tried to comfort Caroline as much as she 
could, but almost every day a little girl would 
pass by with a big paper bag in her hand. She 
would be coming from Miss Penrose’s millinery 
shop. A new hat was in the paper bag, and as 
every bag passed the house Caroline felt more 
like crying. 

The day before the picnic Caroline’s mother had 
an idea. Caroline had worn her sunbonnet to 
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school, and her mother was pressing the rim of 
her last year’s leghorn hat. The ribbon was epee 
off, waiting to be steamed. 

The ironing board was by the kitchen window, 
and as she looked out she could see the yellow 
field of early wheat, back of the house, bright and 
pretty in the sunshine. It shone like gold. She 
ran out to the field and gathered a large bunch 
of the beautiful heads of wheat. She brought 
them into the house and plaited them into a 
wreath. Then she sewed the wreath to Caroline’s 
hat. There was enough of the best parts of the 
red ribbon to make streamers. When she had 
finished it, no hat in Miss Penrose’s millinery 
shop was like Caroline’s. 

Caroline thanked her mother for taking such 
pains to make her hat look like a new one for the 
Sunday-school picnic. It came to be a week from 
Saturday, and Caroline put on the hat trimmed 
with wheat, and went to the picnic. 

But Abby and Emily and some of the other 
little girls found out that Caroline was wearing 
her old hat trimmed with real wheat. It was really 
a much prettier hat than theirs, but they spoke 
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about it unkindly and laughed at Caroline. She 
felt so badly that she could not enjoy the ice 
cream, and she did not drink a single bit of the 
pink lemonade. It seemed as if it would choke her. 

The other children played games and had boat 
rides on the pond and were as happy as they could 
be. But Caroline sat in the grove all by herself, 
wearing her old hat with the wreath of wheat and 
feeling very sorrowful. 

When it was almost time to go home, and she 
had been sitting alone a long time, Caroline saw 
the minister coming toward her. He was walking 
very softly, and behind him came all the children, 
walking very softly, too. When they were a little 
way from Caroline, they stepped on their tiptoes 
and made a circle about her. Then the minister 
spoke to them in a quiet voice and pointed to 
Caroline’s hat. 

‘““We have all had a pleasant time today,” he 
said, ‘“‘and we have eaten good things without 
remembering our little feathered hosts in whose 
home we have been enjoying ourselves. But see,” 
the minister pointed again to Caroline, ‘this little 
girl has fed the birds.”’ 
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All the children kept very still and looked. 
Caroline kept very still, too. What the minister 
had said was true. Two little birds were sitting on 
Caroline’s hat brim, eating the wheat, — a summer 
yellow bird and an indigo bunting. More birds, 
still, circled about Caroline, waiting for a chance 
to perch upon her hat rim and have a little lunch. 
Oh, it was a wonderful sight. 

All the way home from the picnic Caroline was 
almost too happy to speak. And Abby walked on 
one side of her and Emily walked on the other, 
and they were telling her how much nicer her hat 
was than theirs. 
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Once upon a time it was Fourth of July in the 
country and great-grandfather was asked to read 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Great-grandfather’s little boy John, who was 
grandfather, and great-grandmother were very 
much excited about it. Great-grandfather would 
stand on a high platform on the common with 
the Stars and Stripes behind him. He would wear 
his soldier coat, and he would read in a loud, 
clear voice so that everyone could hear all about 
what Fourth of July means. The green grass of 
the common would be full of people and wagons, 
and when great-grandfather had stopped speaking 
the village band would play ‘*The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

Great-grandmother washed and starched and 
ironed great-grandfather’s best white shirt, and 
John brushed his soldier coat until there was not 
a speck of dust on it. Then great-grandfather 
started off for the village in the wagon. It was a 
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long way, for the family lived on a farm. Huckle- 
berry Hill lay between the farm and the village. 

Great-grandmother and John would go later. 
Great-grandfather was going to stop at a neigh- 
bor’s for one of the old veterans who was lame, 
and Aunt Patience was going to pick up John and 
his mother when she drove by. They might be a 
little late, but they would get there in time for 
the band music. Great-grandfather had read the 
Declaration of Independence to them at home, to 
practice, so they knew how fine it would sound. 

Great-grandmother was just tying her bonnet 
strings when two things happened. 

Aunt Patience’s hired man came to say that she 
would not come for half an hour because the but- 
ter was just starting in the churn and she couldn’t 
leave it, and John found that great-grandfather 
had left his spectacles in the pocket of his farm 
coat! 

“He can’t read without them. What shall we 
do?” great-grandmother said, almost crying. 
“He will stand up there on the platform and 
open his paper and feel in his pocket, but his 


spectacles will not be there!”’ 
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*T’ll take the spectacles to him,’’ John said, 
putting on his hat. 

“But you can’t walk up Huckleberry Hill and 
down it in time,” great-grandmother said. “It 
is too far!’’ 

“Tl try,” John said bravely, and with that he 
started. 

The road was long, and warm, and dusty, and 
John had on his best shoes that were a little small 
for him. Huckleberry Hill was a long way off, and 
it looked as high as a mountain. No one walked 
over it except the berry pickers, and they usually 
took their time, sitting down to rest by the way. 
John was running, and in tight shoes, because he 
was afraid that he would be late with his father’s 
spectacles. 

He fell down once and bumped his knee so hard 
on a stone that it took the skin off. He did not 
cry, though. He just got up and put his lips to- 
gether tightly, and said to himself, ‘I’m going to 
climb Huckleberry Hill!” 

He went on as fast as he could, but presently 
he felt a stone in his shoe. It hurt, and he had 


no time to sit down and take it out. So he went 
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on, trying not to mind it, and saying, “I’m going 
to climb Huckleberry Hill!” 

It grew warmer and warmer, for the J uly sun 
beat straight down, and John felt hot and hungry 
and faint. He had come away without his dinner. 
He could scarcely walk, but he kept right on as 
fast as he could, and said to himself all the time, 
“T’m going to climb Huckleberry Hill!” 

And just as he said it the last time, very weakly, 
for he had come a long way, he looked up and saw 
the common! 

He had climbed Huckleberry Hill! It had flat- 
tened out as he went along. He had reached the 
top and was part way down the other side. 

Then John suddenly felt as brave as he had 
when he started out. He hurried along, and when 
he came to the common the people let him walk 
between them, for they knew who he was. There 
was great-grandfather standing on the platform 
and feeling in all his pockets for his spectacles. 

*‘Here they are, father! I’ve brought your 
spectacles!’’ John said, climbing the steps of the 
platform, dusty and tired. And just then the band 


struck up ‘The Star-Spangled Banner.” The 
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bandmaster had decided to play before instead 
of after the speaking. But it really seemed as if 
they were playing for the little boy who had 
climbed Huckleberry Hill. 

So great-grandfather read the Declaration of In- 
dependence with John beside him on the platform, 
and everybody cheered. Then great-grandmother 
and Aunt Patience came, and they brought a 
lunch, and John had a glass of pink lemonade. 
He had a twisted peppermint stick too, but these 
are not what he remembers about that Fourth 
of July. 

When grandfather tells this story he always 
laughs at the funny way a hill has of flattening 
out if you climb it, as he did, just as fast and as 
bravely as you can. 
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The horse-chestnut tree stood at the cross-roads 
just in front of Grandfather Whiting’s house. It 
was a very old horse-chestnut tree with wide- 
spreading branches, and every fall it showered 
down into the lane a wonderful store of shiny, fat, 
brown horse-chestnuts. The children came then 
from many miles around with baskets and bags 
to gather the horse-chestnuts for their play, and 
Grandfather Whiting was glad that they did, for 
he remembered just how his own little boy used 
to do the same thing every fall. 

The children strung the horse-chestnuts to make 
necklaces and bracelets. They fastened them to- 
gether with wires to make funny little brown nut 
men, and some of the horse-chestnuts they carved 
with their jack-knives to make little baskets and 
dishes. The horse-chestnut tree was always happy 
in the fall to be of so much use in the children’s 
play. Then, when winter came on, it wrapped up 
its buds securely in their brown waterproof over- 
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coats and rocked them to and fro in its twig fingers 
until spring came with rain and sun. 

This was to be the most wonderful spring of 
all at Grandfather Whiting’s. Caroline, who was 
seven years old and was Grandfather Whiting’s 
grown-up boy’s little girl, was coming to Grand- 
father and Grandmother Whiting’s house for a 
visit. She had always lived far away, but now 
her father had come on business to a city not 
a great distance from Grandfather Whiting’s, and 
Caroline had come with him. Her father was 
going to put her on the train in the care of the 
conductor and send her to Grandfather Whiting’s, 
and he was coming later. 

Caroline was very, very happy about it. 

Everyone at Grandfather Whiting’s was very 
happy, too, about Caroline’s coming. Grand- 
father Whiting had put up a high swing for her 
on a branch of the apple tree. It went so high 
that Caroline would be able to touch the pink blos- 
soms of the apple tree that had come out ina 
shower as if they wanted to welcome her. The 
other growing things were ready to greet the little 
girl, too. The maple tree was preparing a store of 
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little brown knives and forks with which Caroline 
could set a table on Grandfather Whiting’s low 
stone wall and play tea party. The cherry tree 
had put on its white dress, as beautiful as a 
party dress. 

But the horse-chestnut tree was sorrowful in- 
deed, for it wanted to shower down into the lane 
for Caroline its wonderful store of shiny brown 
horse-chestnuts. This it could not do, for horse- 
chestnuts grow only in the fall and this was the 
springtime. 

As the warm spring sun and the sweet spring 
rains touched the old horse-chestnut tree it took 
the brown winter coats off its buds and sent out 
green hands with outstretched green fingers reach- 
ing toward the cross-roads and fluttering and wav- 
ing because Caroline was coming. And in some of 
its green hands the horse-chestnut tree held great 
white flowers, tall and pointed like candles. Oh, 
one couid see the old horse-chestnut tree with its 
green leaf hands and its white blossom candles 
from a long distance, and it was very beautiful 
but still sorrowful because it had nothing to give 


Caroline. 
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Father wrote a letter to Grandfather Whiting, 
and Caroline in her blue traveling coat and hat 
and carrying a new brown bag started for the 
country on the train. 

**Clover Hills. Here you are, little girl,” said 
the conductor after a while. 

Caroline got off the train. There were the green 
hills and the station, but, oh dear, there was no 
Grandfather Whiting to meet her. Father’s letter 
had been delayed, and it had not reached Grand- 
father Whiting yet. 

Caroline was a brave little girl and she did not 
cry. She spoke to the man at the ticket window. 
“Do you know the way to Grandfather Whit- 
ing’s?” she asked. Oh, yes, indeed, the ticket 
man knew. 

“Take this road to the cross-roads,’’ he said, 
“and the house is just beyond.” 

So Caroline took her new brown bag and started 
out and walked and walked until she came to the 
cross-roads just as the ticket man had told her. 
But there she stopped and almost cried. There 
were several houses, and four roads came together. 
She did not know which road to take. 
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But just then she saw the old horse-chestnut 
tree. It reached and waved its green leaf hands 
to Caroline, and it held its white flower candles 
high as if to light her way. Caroline suddenly 
remembered something that her father had told 
her when she was a little, little girl. 

“When you go to Grandfather Whiting’s, Caro- 
line, you will know the house by the old horse- 
chestnut tree in front. Its leaves have five fingers 
and its blossoms look like candles,’”’ her father 
had said. 

So there she was! Caroline ran down the lane 
and under the tree and into her grandfather’s arms, 
for he was at the gate. And the horse-chestnut 
tree rustled as if it were laughing for joy. It had 
brought the best gift of the spring — Caroline — 
to Grandfather and Grandmother Whiting. 
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John and Caroline couldn’t understand why 
Mrs. Gabble Goose should even want to run 
away, much less really do it. 

“If she hadn’t had a good home to hatch out 
her eggs in, why maybe she’d have an excuse for 
wanting a new one,” John said, ‘“‘but when grand- 
father gave her such a nice nest in the sunniest 
corner of the hen-house, I can’t understand it,” 
he finished. 

“‘And if she didn’t have a nice homemade pond 
to teach her little geese to swim in, and lots of nice 
mud for paddling, why, maybe she’d need to go 
off looking for a pond somewhere else. But we 
made her a pond, didn’t we?”’ Caroline added. 

It was very strange about Mrs. Gabble Goose. 
Not only John and Caroline but grandfather and 
grandmother and the hired man, and in fact every- 
body on the place, said that it was very strange 
that their tame goose, who had always before been 


such a nice stay-at-home body, should run away. 
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Yes, that is what this mother goose had done. 
She had run away and she had taken her brood of 
yellow-billed, flat-footed little goslings with her. 

The goslings had been hatched out very early 
that year, almost with the first thaw of the season. 
Although there had been sharp winds whistling 
through the barn-yard, the nest in the hen-house 
was cozy and warm and Mrs. Gabble Goose had 
hatched out a fine brood of babies. They had 
everything they wished for, too, — plenty of warm 
mush and corn every day. But the first warm 
morning of March, when the wind had in it a 
feeling of spring and brought to the barn-yard 
an echo of a bluebird’s song, Mrs. Gabble Goose 
and her babies had disappeared. There wasn’t a 
trace of one of the goose family in the hen-house, 
the barn-yard, or the pond. 

‘**Here are their foot-prints,”’ said Caroline, fol- 
lowing some three-toed tracks that led through 
the mud and as far as the gate. 

**Mrs. Gabble Goose was hurrying. See how 
far ahead she was,’’ John said, pointing to the 
larger foot-prints, which were ever so far ahead of 
the hurried, mixed-up, tiny ones. 
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‘**The little goslings had a hard time keeping 
up with her,” he added. 

**Let’s follow her down the road and see where 
she took them.” 

So the two little cousins took each other’s hands 
and trailed Mrs. Gabble Goose as far as the marshy 
land that lay at the edge of the cross-roads, but 
here the tracks ended, and the marsh was too 
deep for them to wade it. | 

““T reckon she felt the spring in the air,” grand- 
father said as John and Caroline came sorrowfully 
home. 

“It does feel like spring,’’ he went on. “It’s a 
fine time to cut willow shoots, and this morning I 
thought I heard a wild gander honking. You know 
they pass through here around this season on their 
way north.” 

Grandfather was always so comforting. Just 
his mentioning willow whistles made John and 
Caroline forget how badly they felt about Mrs. 
Gabble Goose’s going away without so much as 
even quacking good-by. The morning passed 
very quickly, for grandfather took John out to 
_ the wood-shed and showed him how to sharpen 
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his jack-knife on the new grind-stone, and there 
was cottage pudding with sauce for dessert at 
dinner. After dinner was over, John took Caro- 
line’s hand. 

“Come on,” he said. ‘‘ We’ll make the whistles 
now.” 

They took the wood path from the cross-roads. 
It was a very nice path indeed because it always 
had so many surprises for John and Caroline. 
Today the surprise was a long green and gray 
feather that lay right in the middle of the path. 
John: picked it up and held it in his hand, looking 
at it a long time. 

“TI wonder who dropped it. It’s too long for a 
chickadee to wear,” he said as he put it in his 
pocket. 

But Caroline did not answer. 

**Hurry up,” she said. “I can hear the brook, 
so I know the ice is broken and there'll be plenty 
of willow twigs big enough to make whistles. 
Come on.” 

The two little cousins pushed through the fringe 
of trees at the end of the wood path and into the 


open, swampy place where the brook began, and 
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there was a row of willow trees hanging over the 
bank. Then they stopped. 

There stood Mrs. Gabble Goose with her little 
goslings, quite muddy and draggled from their 
long walk from the barn-yard. With them was a 
great, strange bird, a little like Mrs. Gabble Goose 
but very much larger and covered with long gray 
feathers like the feather that John had found in 
the wood path. 

“I’m scared,”’ whispered Caroline, hiding be- 
hind John. 

“You don’t need to be afraid,’’ John whispered 
back. ‘‘That’s the wild gander that grandfather 
heard this morning. He’s just talking to Mrs. 
Gabble Goose.”’ 

Honk, honk, said old Mr. Wild Gander to Mrs. 
Gabble Goose just then. 

He lifted his great, beautiful head high and 
looked off toward the north woods. He spread 
his wide wings and flew a little way toward the 
north. Then he circled back and dropped down 
to the ground beside Mrs. Gabble Goose. 

Honk, honk, he said again, putting his bill down 
close to Mrs. Gabble Goose’s bill and rubbing his 
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head against her neck. Mrs. Gabble Goose looked 
toward the north woods, too. Then she waited a 
little while. It seemed like an hour to the chil- 
dren. At last she made a quick turn, giving a 
funny quack that was the signal for her goslings 
to follow her, and off they started toward the 
home path. ; 

For a while Mr. Wild Gander watched her. 
Then he stood up high on his great webbed feet, 
made a whirring sound with his wings, rose up in 
the air, and floated off like an airship, due north. 

Caroline and John followed Mrs. Gabble Goose 
all the way home, for that was the way she went, 
straight back to the barn-yard. 

**What made her run away, and what was the 
old gander talking about?” John asked grand- 
father that night after supper. 

**Well, as I see it, it’s a true fairy story,” 
grandfather said. 

‘*The man who sold me Mrs. Gabble Goose said 
she had wild blood in her veins. Her mother 
was a wild goose. The old gander was on his way 
up to the pine woods in Canada for the summer, 


and he was trying to persuade our goose to go, too. 
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I reckon she heard him calling and followed him, 
but when it came to leaving her brood of little 
ones, she just couldn’t do it. Mothers are pretty 
much alike even if they are goose mothers,” 
grandfather added. 

** Just think what she is missing,”’ John added; 
“lakes, and hundreds of trees, and mountains, 
and everything! ”’ 

**But she might have been shot,” Caroline said. 

“I’m glad she stayed with us. Oh, we forgot 
our whistles,’’ John said. 

“YT didn’t forget them.” Grandfather pulled 
from his pocket two beautiful, long green whistles 
and gave one to each of the children. 

“T made them after I drove in to town with the 
eggs this afternoon,” he said. 
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It happened the Thanksgiving that John and 
Caroline were staying at Grandfather Whiting’s 
farm at Clover Hills. 

“What could be more fun than going to grand- 
father’s for Thanksgiving ?’’ Caroline asked as she 
looked out of the car window and the pointed 
green fir trees with their brown cones showed the 
children that they were coming near Clover Hills. 

“Why, going to grandfather’s before Thanks- 
giving,’ John said. ‘‘We’ll have a whole week to 
crack hickory nuts and make molasses candy and 
roast apples.” 

**And help grandmother chop mincemeat, and 
make pop-corn balls,’’ Caroline added. 

**And make a great, big jack-o’-lantern,”’ John 
finished joyfully. 

It was all just as merry as John had said it 
would be. There never was such delicious taffy 
as he and Caroline made, or such juicy apples 


as they roasted. The pop-corn popped as white 
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and star-like as snowflakes, and oh, how spicy the 
mincemeat was that grandmother let them taste! 
The best of it all, though, was planning about the 
Thanksgiving jack-o’-lantern. 

Grandfather Whiting let John and Caroline go 
with him down to the corn-field the first day that 
they spent at the farm, and they cut the largest, 
most golden pumpkin of them all. Then they 
carried it in their arms, John and Caroline taking 
turns, up to the barn and put it on the barn thresh- 
old in the sun every day to make it more golden. 
The day before Thanksgiving they spent almost 
all their time making the jack-o’-lantern. Grand- 
mother gave John the old potato knife, and she 
gave Caroline the old apple knife, and grandfather 
cut off the top of the pumpkin with the carving 
knife so that they could hollow it out more easily. 

Grandfather was burning brush and leaves in 
the orchard back of the barn, and the day before 
Thanksgiving was sunny and warm, so they took 
the pumpkin out there to work on it. The fire 
smelled very good indeed, and grandfather let 
John poke it once in a while. The sparks flew 
almost as high as the trees, and it was ever so 
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much fun to throw on leaves. John enjoyed tend- 
ing the fire almost as much as he did hollowing 
the pumpkin. Caroline found the inside of the 
pumpkin rather hard to dig out, so it took them 
until almost supper time. It was cold then out in 
the orchard, so they carried the pumpkin back 
into the barn, and they had only time to cut out 
a mouth for the jack-o’-lantern when the supper 
bell rang. 

“There will be plenty of time to finish it in the 
morning,” John said. 

**Oh, yes, we will come out to the barn after 
breakfast,’’ Caroline added. 

But when it was Thanksgiving morning, they 
drove down to the station with grandfather to 
bring home the mothers and fathers. Then, of 
course, it was time for church, and after that it 
was time to stay around and smell the dinner. 
Then it was time to eat the dinner, and after that 
came games. It was almost five o’clock when 
John whispered to Caroline, ““Oh, my, Caroline, 
we forgot to finish the jack-o’-lantern!”’ 

And Caroline said to John, ‘‘ Well, never mind. 


We'll go right out now and cut the rest of his 
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features, and we can light him and put him in 
the middle of the supper table.” 

So they took a lantern and went out to the barn. 

Because it was so late in November it grew 
quite dark by five o’clock. The flame of the lan- 
tern flickered in the wind that blew in through 
the barn door, and it lighted only a small space 
in the center of the barn. There were shadows 
in the corners, and the old red cow moving in her 
stall made Caroline jump and go closer to John. 

“T’m afraid, John,” she whispered. 

“Pooh!” said John. “Come on and get the 
jack-o’-lantern. There it is over by the hay. 
There isn’t anything to be afraid of!” 

But just as he spoke the jack-o’-lantern began 
to move. It wriggled as if it were alive. Then it 
rolled down the sloping floor of the barn right 
toward the children, stopping in front of them. 
Caroline clung to John, who was a little scared 
himself, but who tried to be brave. 

“Oh, let’s not touch it. Let’s go back to the 
house,” she said. 

John had more courage. ‘I am going to find 


out about this,”’ he said, and he kneeled down 
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beside the pumpkin, looking down into it through 
the open top. 

Then, oh, how he laughed! 

“Look in, but be very still, Caroline,” he said. 
“Cinderella is inside, in her pumpkin coach, but 
she still has on her gray dress that she wore when 
- she swept cinders.”’ 

Caroline lost all her fright in her surprise. She, 
too, peeped inside the pumpkin, and saw — what 
do you suppose ? 

A little gray mouse was inside the pumpkin. 
She had crept in through the hole that was the 
jack-o’-lantern’s mouth, just as Cinderella had 
stepped through the door of her pumpkin coach. 
She held a pumpkin seed in her little gray paws 
and was eating it daintily. She must have shaken 
the pumpkin with her scampering just enough to 
start it rolling to the children. 

**Cinderella is eating her Thanksgiving dinner,” 
Caroline said. Then both had the same thought. 

**We’'ll let her have the jack-o’-lantern,”’ John 
said. ‘‘She ought to have a Thanksgiving, too.” 
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When John and Caroline tried to think of the 
best part of outdoors at Grandfather Whiting’s in 
the country, they always decided upon the pine 
tree. 

‘**Grandfather set it out when he was a little 
boy,” John said. 

“Its branches are wide enough so that I can 
play house underneath,” Caroline said. 

“It has more squirrels’ and birds’ nests than 
any other tree in the village,’’ John said. 

‘**And everyone, driving by, says how straight 
and fine it is,’’ Caroline said. 

How beautiful the old pine tree was when the 
children went to Grandfather Whiting’s to spend 
Christmas! It was as green as it had been in the 
summer, and it sang when the winter wind blew 
through it. The first evening grandfather put a 
few of the pine tree’s cones on the fire in the fire- 
place. They crackled as if they were laughing 
with joy at the pretty sparks they made. 
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“What do you want for Christmas, grand- 
father ?”’ John asked as he poked the fire. 

“Oh, yes, what do you want for Christmas, 

grandfather?’’ Caroline asked as she snuggled 
close in his lap. : 
_ Grandfather laughed. “Oh, not anything that 
I can think of,” he said, ‘“‘when I have you young- 
sters and your mothers and fathers. I do hope it 
will snow, though,” he said. “I like to see my old 
pine tree dressed up for Christmas.” 

Caroline said that she dreamed a beautiful 
plan for grandfather’s Christmas that night. John 
said that he saw a picture of it in the open fire as 
the pine cones burned out. The same thought 
came to both of the children, though, and when 
they asked their mothers and fathers if it could 
be done, they said, ““Of course! How beautiful 
it will be!’ and then the two mothers and 
fathers began helping with Grandfather Whiting’s 
Christmas. 

When they spoke to a man in the village about 
it, and asked him if it could be done, he said, 
*“Of course! How fine it will be!’’ and then he began 


helping with Grandfather Whiting’s Christmas. 
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Then the two fathers and mothers spoke to the 
minister about it and asked if it could be done. 

The minister had known them all a great many 
| years, and he said, ‘‘Of course! How kind that 
will be,’’ and then he began helping with Grand- 
father Whiting’s Christmas. 

The hardest part of all, though, was to get 
grandfather to help with his own Christmas. He 
didn’t want to go in the sleigh way out to Great- 
aunt Abby’s and stay there, away from the children 
and the mothers and fathers the whole exciting 
day before Christmas. But grandmother started 
him at last, so that he could bring home some of 
Great-aunt Abby’s Christmas cookies, and then 
they began getting his Christmas ready. 

It was getting dark on Christmas Eve when 
grandfather drove home. Great-aunt Abby had 
kept him for supper because grandmother had 
telephoned over and asked her to. As grandfather 
drove down the village street the stars came out 
in the sky, and one that was larger and brighter 
than the others seemed to be shining right over 
his big white house. It lighted the top of the 
pine tree. | 
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“Tt looks like the Christmas star!’’ grand- 
father thought. 

And as he came nearer he thought that he 
heard the Christmas angels singing. And as he 
reached the house and got out of the sleigh 
grandfather thought that he must be dreaming, 
for the old pine tree was changed to a Christ- 
mas tree! 

On the very top shone a great star of lights, 
and every branch was lighted with smaller stars, 
red, gold, and blue. Fat packages tied with red 
ribbon and holly were hanging from the pine tree’s 
twigs. All around it were children singing. 

They were the village children who had not ex- 
pected so beautiful a Christmas, and they were 
singing carols for Grandfather Whiting. The 
electric-light man had covered the old pine tree 
with stars. The minister and the two fathers 
and mothers had hung gifts on the tree for 
everyone. 

John and Caroline gave grandfather his Christ- 
mas slippers and his Christmas muffler. Grand- 
father helped to take down the gifts for the village 
children, — dolls, picture books, mittens, skating 
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caps, and red stockings full of candy. Then 
everyone made a great circle around the out- 
door Christmas tree and sang, ‘*Carol, Brothers, 
Carol,’ grandfather leading them. 

Just as they finished singing, the best thing of 
all happened. Down from the sky floated hun- 
dreds of Christmas snowflakes. They covered the 
old pine tree like white stars as it stretched out 
its green arms to catch them. 

“You see, it always intended to be a Christmas 
tree!’ Grandfather Whiting said. 
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“Of course, it is nice to be at grandfather’s for 
Fourth of July,” John said to Caroline, ‘tbut how 
are we going to celebrate ?”’ 

“T don’t know,”’ Caroline said. ‘‘The store is a 
mile and a half away, and grandfather says they 
are not going to have torpedoes or firecrackers, 
anyway, because the people here in the country 
don’t believe in just making a noise on the Fourth 
of July.” 

“Some of them are old soldiers, too,” John said. 
““There’s Mr. Brewster in the little brown house 
down the road. He is so lame and so old that he 
can only sit in the sun by his door.” ; 

*‘And there’s old Mrs. Jenks too,’’ Caroline 
went on. ‘She saw the soldiers march right down 
this road, and she gave them water and food. She 
can tell splendid stories about the war, and she 
has to stay at home all the time because of her 
rheumatism. She really knows about the Fourth 


of July.” 
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The two little cousins were silent for a mo- 
ment, thinking. Then the same thought came 
to both. 

“Fourth of July for Mr. Brewster!’’ John 
shouted. 

“Fourth of July for Mrs. Jenks!’’ Caroline 
shouted. 

Then they went into the big kitchen of the 
white farm-house to ask grandmother’s help. 

Old Mr. Brewster sat in the sun of his garden on 
the morning of the Fourth of July. As he closed 
his eyes he could almost see the shining Stars and 
Stripes of Old Glory as he had followed them to 
the war so many years ago. He opened his eyes. 
Why, it was true. There was Old Glory in front 
of him. John was carrying the gay flag. Caroline 
set a big basket in Mr. Brewster’s lap. Red beets 
and red apples, and grandmother’s white bread, 
and a blue shirt of grandfather’s that would just 
fit Mr. Brewster were in the basket. The children 
set Old Glory beside him. 

“To help you celebrate Fourth of July, Mr. 
Brewster!” they said as they went on toward 
Mrs. Jenks’s house. 
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Mrs. Jenks was in her big rocking-chair on the 
porch. She was thinking of the long-ago time 
when she had heard the drums beating as the 
brave soldiers marched by her house. And a 
drum was beating! She could really hear it! 
She leaned forward in her chair and saw John 
and Caroline coming in at the gate. John was 
playing on his toy drum, and Caroline had a 
basket for Mrs. Jenks. Red roses, and a loaf of 
grandmother’s white pound cake, and a pretty 
blue shawl to keep Mrs. Jenks warm when sum- 
mer was over, were in the basket. 

“To help you celebrate Fourth of July, Mrs. 
Jenks!”’ the children said. 

““Hasn’t it been a nice day, even if we couldn’t 
celebrate it ourselves?’’ John and Caroline said 
as they sat on the piazza in the dusk. Grand- 
mother came to the door to call them to supper. 
There was red currant jam, and grandmother had 
made hot biscuits and little cakes with flags stuck 
in the white frosting and ice cream for supper. 
In the middle of the table were blue corn flowers. 

“We are celebrating Fourth of July!’ John and 
Caroline said happily. 
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The summer that John and Caroline stayed for 
a whole month at Grandfather Whiting’s big 
white house at Clover Hills they loved to play in 
the attic. 

It was the best place to play that any little boy 
and girl ever had. Overhead in the attic were 
great wooden beams, and from these hung strings 
of apples drying to make apple sauce in the winter, 
and peppers and bunches of herbs drying to put 
into stuffing. There were dark corners in the attic 
in which to hide, and there were old soldiers’ 
clothes, and funny ruffled dresses, and bonnets 
trimmed with queer faded flowers, for dressing up. 
' When it rained the drops pattered down onto the 
attic roof and made music, and on the ledge of 
one of the little windows a wren had built her 
nest and sang to John and Caroline. 

Grandmother gave the children cookies and 
milk for parties up in the attic. Grandfather had 


the carpenter from the village cut a great many 
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smooth pine blocks for them to build with on the 
wide attic floor. It seemed as if there could be 
nothing else that John and Caroline needed to 
make them happy, but in one corner of the attic 
there stood a trunk, and it was locked! 

It was a small trunk covered all over with cow- 
hide that was worn away in spots. 

“It must be very, very old, John,” Caroline 
said to her little cousin one day when they were 
playing Indian up in the attic. 

John lifted the ancient trunk by one of its 
leather handles and shook it. Something inside 
the trunk rattled. 

*‘Perhaps there are Indian beads and arrow 
heads in it,” John said. ‘‘Grandfather had some 
when he was a little boy. Shall we try to ong 
the trunk, Caroline?” he asked. 

“Oh, no, John!’’ Caroline said very firmly. 
“The trunk is locked and it wouldn’t be right 
to open it.” 

But one day grandmother made two little cherry 
pies, only as large as saucers. One cherry pie was 
for John and one cherry pie was for Caroline, and 


grandmother said that they might take them up 
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to the attic and have a tea party withthem. There 
was an old-fashioned stool with four legs, called a 
cricket, in the attic. Caroline pulled out the 
cricket, and they set the cherry pies on it, playing 
it was a table. Then Caroline pushed up the little 
trunk to sit on at the party. 

Something inside the trunk rattled again! 

““Perhaps there are dolls’ dishes in this trunk,” 
Caroline said. ‘‘Grandmother said that she had 
a blue and white dolls’ tea-set when she was a 
little girl. It was large enough for her to use, and 
there were plates, and cups and saucers, and a 
blue and white bowl. Shall we try to open the 
trunk, John?’’ Caroline asked. 

**Oh, no, Caroline!”’ John said. ‘Grandfather 
and grandmother don’t want us to open it or they 
would have left it unlocked.” 

Tweet, tweet, sang the wren who lived on the 
ledge of the attic window. She had been listening 
all the time. Her family had nested in the attic 
window for years, and she knew from them all 
about the secret of the little ancient trunk. 

John and Caroline rode on grandfather's hay 


wagon, and helped to pick blueberries and gather 
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the early apples. Then it was time for them to go 
away from Clover Hills, for school would begin 
next week. 

**We will have a party for the children,” grand- 
mother said. 

*“Yes, and it shall be a surprise party for the 
children,” grandfather said with twinkling eyes. 

The party was on Saturday afternoon, — just 
John and Caroline and grandmother and grand- 
father. Grandmother told the children stories and 
made them lemonade, and grandfather swung them 
way, way up among the leaves in the apple tree 
in a new swing that he had put up just for the 
party. Then they had supper on a round table set 
on the porch where the grapevines shaded it. _ 

Oh, such a surprise as there was on the party 
table! It was set with grandmother’s blue and 
white dolls’ dishes that she had when she was a 
little girl. There were the plates, large enough to 
hold sandwiches and little, round sponge cakes 
with frosting. There were the cups, large enough 
to hold cocoa. There was the bowl with grape 
jelly in it. Grandmother’s dishes had not been in 
the trunk in the attic. 
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After supper grandfather showed John and 
Caroline his box of Indian beads and arrow-heads. 
They had not been in the trunk in the attic. 

Then grandfather’s eyes began to twinkle again, 
almost as brightly as the evening star that had 
just twinkled out in the sky above the garden. 

«He went into the house and lighted a lantern. 
Then he took the lantern up into the attic. Pres- 
ently John and Caroline heard grandfather come 
very slowly down the attic stairs. He set down 
something heavy, and then he called the children 
into the kitchen. 

There, on the kitchen table, stood the little 
ancient trunk from the attic! 

Grandmother took a small key from the chain 
and locket that she always wore around her neck 
and gave it to grandfather. Grandfather put the 
key in the lock of the trunk; it just fitted. 

~ “I’m glad we didn’t try to open it!’’ Caroline 
; whispered to John. 

“Ssh!” John said. 

Then grandfather turned the key. The lock 
snapped. Up flew the cover of the little trunk. 


“These are our treasures,” grandmother said. 
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‘**Your grandfather and I have kept them a great 
many years.” 

‘*But we are going to give them to you now to 
take home with you,” grandfather said. 

Such delightful toys as filled the little ancient 
trunk! They were the playthings that grand- 
mother and grandfather had loved when they were 
little. There were grandfather’s old jackknife, his 
clay marbles, and the box of dominoes that grand- 
mother had hung on his Christmas tree when she 
was a little girl named Caroline. There were 
grandmother’s china doll, a little dolls’ bureau, 
and a four-poster bed made of mahogany. In 
the very bottom of the trunk were grandmother’s 
first reader and grandfather’s spelling book. 

So John and Caroline really and truly found out 
about the little ancient trunk, and they divided 
its surprises to take home with them. They found 
out, too, another secret that was hidden inside 
it, — that no one in the world, next to father and 
mother, is so precious for little boys and girls 
to have as grandfather and grandmother. 

It is your secret, too! 
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